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Lily Grabill ‘t1, Martha Loomis Grabill 44, Vin Grabill 71 


Oberlin is more than a shared experience for Vin Grabill ’71 and 

Lily Grabill "11—it’s an essential part of their family tree. Five generations 
__ of Grabills have attended Oberlin. As a former Alumni Fund student 
fundraiser, Lily is especially grateful for the alumni support that helped 
sustain her family’s connection to Oberlin. 


“Without the financial assistance | received, | am not sure | would have 
been able to attend Oberlin. |am completely indebted to the alumni 
who made it possible for me to carry on my family’s legacy at Oberlin,” 
says Lily. “And as an alumna, | feel a responsibility to help other students 
in need of scholarship assistance by supporting the Oberlin Alumni Fund 
with an annual gift.” 
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YOUR OBERLIN, AND OURS 


remember coming back to Oberlin for my 20th reunion and posing with my classmates for a 
class picture on the steps of Severance. 

I remember standing there and looking up and down the row at my classmates, bright sun 

bathing us in warm light. And I remember being overcome with one, solitary thought: 

Who are these people? 

Sure, I knew some of them, and at least recognized others, but I was struck by how many 
people I didn’t know at all. Where were they when I was here in the first half of the 1980s? I felt 
like I was right in the Oberlin mainstream at the time. I mean—didn’t everybody eat at Tank, 
call females over age 13 “womyn,” join Democratic Socialists of America, and spend hours and 
hours in the Disco, A Level, the snack bar, and the Taphouse? 

It was at that reunion, two decades after I graduated from Oberlin and two years before I 
would return here to become the editor of this magazine, that I realized what I thought of as a 
universal Oberlin experience was pretty narrow after all. I certainly knew there were different 
social circles and different interests, but I was pretty convinced that my Oberlin was the Oberlin. 

D.A. Henderson ’50 says he was able to lead a team that wiped out smallpox because of his 
experience working with WOBC, the college radio station. Claire Fitts 02 turned dessert-making 
for her co-op and ex-co class into a successful Vermont bakery and catering company. Poet 
Dore Kiesselbach ’88 documented in the poem “Football” a “moment of revelatory tenderness” 
he witnessed as a starting defensive back for the Yeomen. Sometimes people find themselves in 
their own corners of campus, and that’s where they truly find themselves. 

This issue brings a new design to the magazine. In addition to the crisp new look, we’ve also 
created new features and sections that will allow us to include more voices, more Oberlins. 
Think of it as a continuation of those middle-of-the-night, meaning-of-life kinds of discussions 
you used to have in your old dorm or co-op or library alcove, only this time your conversation 
will include the wisdom of younger people and the fresh outlooks of older people. 

With this issue we launch a dialogue section. In future issues we'll feature essays by alumni, 
faculty members, students, and staff, speaking in their own voices about matters great and small. 
We'll run an occasional feature called “Second Thoughts,” in which alumni or faculty members 
will talk about something important about which they changed their minds over time. We'll ask 
a big question of an expert —or maybe a gifted amateur. 

We want the magazine to challenge you intellectually in the way Oberlin first challenged you. 
But we also want it to welcome you. We hope it makes you laugh, scream, and take action 
sometimes. We hope it inspires you to write letters to the editor, to your classmates, to former 
professors or coaches. But mostly, we will try our best to accurately reflect Oberlin —or, 
perhaps, all the different Oberlins—so that you can see yourself in the magazine and remember 
that you're still a part of this community. Because even if you’ve left Oberlin, you probably feel 
Oberlin hasn’t left you. 


JEFF HAGAN 86 
Editor, Oberlin Alumni Magazine 
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Sunday ar the Brittinghams 


GOOD MEMORIES (AND A FAULTY ONE) 


Vas story (Summer 2011) brought back an 
array of personal memories. My father, 
Vincent S. Hart, worked in Oberlin’s administra- 
tion from 1934 to 1953. In 1939, Dad bought 
property known as “The Pines” on the eastern 
edge of town. | lived in the three-story “mansion” 
from age 8 until 1953, the year I graduated from 
Oberlin College. Sunday dinner stands out in my 
mind as a very festive day, with the mid-after- 
noon dinner including many guests in the 
spacious dining room, and good fellowship 
spilling into the ample kitchen. The particular 
connection with the Brittinghams is with the 
number of college students at the table. My dad 
was born and raised in Washington, and my 
mother, though raised in the Midwest, was an 
earnest convert to the Pacific Northwest. They 
met at the college as students in 1920, were 
married there in 1924, and were well aware of 
how lonely and homesick students far from 
home could be. Therefore, through all those 
years in that big house, they made a deliberate 
effort to open their home. Every fall my mother 
would get a copy of the student directory and 
send invitations to any student from “west of 

the Mississippi” or from another country to our 
home for Sunday dinner. Strong friendships were 
often forged, and brought an additional bonus 
when, after retiring in 1963, my parents boldly 
“drove around the world” in a Landrover camper, 
visiting many of those students in their home 
countries. Yes, “Sunday at the Harts’” in the 1940s 
was usually a very special occasion for many 
Oberlin students of those years, and also to this 
one future grad. | expect many other Oberlin 
homes have extended such life-changing 
hospitality over the years. 


VINCE Hart Jr. 53 
Tacoma, Wash. 
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Sa at the Brittinghams’ brings to mind my 
experience with the Hungry Club. Held under 
the auspices of the dean of the school of theology, 
the club met weekly at his home on campus. A 
light supper was prepared by his wife, and we sat 
around discussing important (to us) topics. The 
dean would not contribute unless asked. There 
were 12 members, all seniors from many majors, 
which led to some lively discussions. One serious 
task late in the spring semester was to recommend 
future members from the junior class, whom the 
dean would then invite. I consider this experience 
one of the highlights of my time at Oberlin, and 

I trust that the students enjoying Sunday with the 
Brittinghams will remember it as fondly. 


WILLIAM F. GIROUARD 47 
South Pasadena, Calif. 


greatly appreciate the sweet tribute to Midge 

and Smith. Long may they continue taking 
such loving care of so many of us, past and 
present. But ye who heads out to Forest Street 
looking for “a white house with creaky steps” 
leading to the door, beware: it’s gray, and the 
steps are solid cement (though you may eventu- 
ally topple around inside for all that food and 
drink served so generously ...). 


STUART FRIEBERT 
Emeritus Professor of Creative Writing 


Oberlin, Ohio 


hanks for another great issue! 
Now... where is Smith Brittingham’s 
strawberry shortcake recipe? 


Dan HoTcHkKIss 76 
Middleboro, Mass. 


Visit oberlin.edu/oam to find it! —Ed. 


ichael Bastedo (Summer 2011) cites two 
INI responsible for the decline of 
Oberlin’s U.S. News ranking from fifth in 1987 to 
23rd in 2011. The first is the idea that not only 
does the reputation of a college affect its ranking, 
but its ranking affects its reputation, creating a 
vicious cycle and making it difficult for a college 
to move up in the rankings. The other phenom- 
enon is what he calls “the front page effect,” 
which happens when students learn that a college 
is moving up in the rankings. This creates a 
cycle of more applications, resulting in higher 
selectivity, resulting in a higher ranking. 


Neither of these phenomena explains why 
Oberlin moved down in the rankings over the 
years. What was it that changed its reputation in 
the first place? Why hasn’t it achieved front-page 
status lately? Bastedo provides us the answer as 
we read on. He thinks rankings should take into 
account a college’s “values,” such as how many 
students go on to join the Peace Corps, or how 
comfortable a college makes LGBT students feel. 

But that is precisely the problem. Oberlin in 
its current incarnation seems more concerned 
with these “values” than it is with the quality of 
its education. I must say that my education at 
Oberlin in the late ’60s was superior. Among 
Oberlin’s values then was rational discourse — 
an emotionally neutral and civil interchange of 
opposing ideas. Emotional neutrality not being 
the norm, I don’t know how many of us actually 
engaged in rational discourse, but it was the ideal 
nonetheless, and it fueled Oberlin’s reputation as 
an excellent academic institution. 

Oberlin’s culture has always been progressive, 
admitting women and blacks from its inception 
in the 1830s. They were admitted not to achieve 
diversity, but to give them access to a quality 
education. Over the past few decades, diversity 
itself has become an ethic, to which education is 
subservient. To an outside observer, Oberlin’s 
educational quality has become blurred by the 
“values” cited by Michael Bastedo. Now when I 
use the term “progressive” to describe Oberlin’s 
culture, I mean not progress, but progression — 
progression away from holding excellence in 
education as the prime imperative. While this 
may not have affected Oberlin’s quality of 
education, it certainly has affected its reputation. 


Davip MarRwIL 70 
Lexington, Ky. 


Oberlin Alumni Magazine welcomes comments 
from readers. Please address your letters to: 
Oberlin Alumni Magazine, 247 W. Lorain St., Suite C, 
Oberlin, OH 44074-1089; phone: 440.775.8182, 

or email: alum.mag@oberlin.edu. 


Letters may be edited for clarity and space. 
Additional letters may appear on OAM's website 
at www.oberlin.edu/oam. 


ssistant Professor of Chemistry Rebecca Whelan received 
a $345,000 grant from the National Cancer Institute to 
assist her and her team in searching for clues to detect 
deadly ovarian cancer. “We're all rooting for Dr. Whelan 
and her team at Oberlin,” U.S. Representative Marcy 
Kaptur said in announcing the grant. “Ovarian cancer 1s 
the fifth most common cancer among women in the United States and 


claims approximately 15,000 lives each year.” @ 


ROBINSON SCHOLARS PROGRAM GETS BOOST 


2 pel to students who atte rd 1 
jUail for admission to the colleg 

p scholarship program 10 years ago, providing 
a top-ranked, highly selective liberal arts 


fal] 2011, the first class of William L. Robinson Scholars. An Oberlin native 

and 1959 graduate of Oberlin High School, Robinson is a renowned civil right: 

lawyer and founding dean of the District of Columbia Schoo! of Law and the 
rict of Columbia School of Law. In 2007, he was honored 
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MELLON SUPPORTS NEW INTERNATIONAL CENTER 


Oberlin Colle been awarded a grant of $950,000 by The Andrew W. Mellon 
Foundatio the ternat humanities teaching and research through 
the creation of a Center for the Study of Foreign Languages and International 
Cultures. The center will play a critical role in meeting the college's strategic 
goal of ‘internationalizing” Oberlin, by providing an ongoing source of support 
for faculty development, curriculum development, and humanities program 
ng essential! to ga current and vital international curriculum 
NSF FUNDS GEOLOGY RENOVATION 
O00 grant from the National Science Foundation transformed 
lepartment with a renovation and expansion of research 
t the Carnegie Building. The renovation allowed 
ite facul from labs, and created a cohesive 
ty to student research project: 
felines for LEED silver certification 


For more information, visit www.oberlin.edu/oam 


A STORY TO TELL 


Dance Diaspora, a semi-professional 
dance troupe and class at Oberlin, 
presented the show There always 
has to be a story. A Hip-Hop Ballet on 
October 14 and 15. The show featured 
the choreography and performance 
of Dance Diaspora alumna Sherece 
Donalds ‘06 and local talent DJ David 
B.I.G. Hopkins. Dance Diaspora’s 
mission is “to maintain traditional 
West African Dance forms and other 
African Diasporic forms by acknowl- 
edging the spirituality, philosophy, and 
diversity of African Culture and its 
global presence.” @ 


For more information, visit 
www.oberlin.edu/oam 
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hough the speech by 

Louise Melling ’82 

(top right) marked the 

college’s celebration 

of Constitution Day, 

Melling talked more 
about the social and political climate 


and factors beyond the legal system Convocation speaker Ira Glass (bottom) 


that have a role in limiting women’s talked about what makes This American 
rights. The blunt title of her talk, res 


“I Have Sex: Why to Care About 

Reproduction Rights in the 21st Century,” addresses what she sees as a 
new taboo against speaking frankly about abortion. Melling, deputy 
legal director of the American Civil Liberties Union and director of its 
Center for Liberty, noted President Obama’s speech on the anniversary 
of the Roe v. Wade Supreme Court decision never mentioned the word 
abortion because there are “no points, no votes, no dollars, no benefits” 


to saying it. @ 
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* DIALOGUE 


is it time for Oberlin to allow the Reserve Officers Training Corps (ROTC) 
onto its campus? We asked two members of the Oberlin community, 
an alumnus and a member of the Oberlin faculty, to share their views. 
Visit oberlin.edu/oam to share yours. 


BY GINA PEREZ 


uring an Oberlin convocation address in March 2011, a student 

posed a question to General Anthony Zinni to which I have since 

given much thought: Should Oberlin welcome ROTC to its campus? 

After nearly a decade of researching and writing about junior 
ROTC (JROTC) and Latina/o youth in American public schools, I have 
come to appreciate how savvy young people can be in the face of limited 
economic, educational, and social opportunities. JROTC thrives in more 
than 1,500 U.S. high schools, and students who participate have compli- 
cated reasons for their involvement. Students often speak powerfully 
about the benefits JROTC offers, including the leadership skills they 
develop; the respect they get from teachers, school administrators and the 
broader community; and the social capital they acquire as a result of 
JROTC’s co-curricular activities. Yet they also articulate the constrained 
material and ideological conditions in which they make decisions about 
their future and how JROTC may provide them with certain advantages 


that would be otherwise unavailable. For universities facing renewed 
debates about reinstating ROTC to its campuses, careful attention to stu- 
dents’ material conditions is more urgent than ever as students strategize 
and devise ways to afford higher education. 

Advocates of ROTC often point to the ways the program benefits its 
cadets and the broader college community by promoting diversity, democ- 
ratizing campus life, and enhancing the development of young leaders 
who value service and civic engagement. While these might be valid argu- 
ments, they fail to consider the high cost of relying on the military to 
achieve our core values and goals of diversity and democratic exchange. 
ROTC might, in fact, succeed in maintaining Oberlin’s commitment to 
economic, racial, and political diversity, especially given the program’s 
ability to provide free tuition, monthly stipends, and job security in a 
moment of economic uncertainty. But we need to question the ethics of 
offering scholarships to young people (18 and 19 year olds) who commit 
themselves to lengthy military service before they have had the opportu- 
nity to explore academic subjects, deepen their intellectual capabilities, 
and develop a quality of mind that allows them to engage critically with 
the complexity of life and develop their own opinions, values, and beliefs. 
ROTC at Oberlin has the potential of signaling to students that it is okay 
for some to choose a career pathway prior to coming to college, while oth- 
ers should heed the advice we typically share with incoming students: 
Take intellectual risks and be open to new ideas and ways of being. 

Military values such as obedience to an authoritarian chain of com- 
mand are at odds with liberal arts learning and its emphasis on critical 
thinking, reflection, and creative expression. While I applaud the repeal 
of Don’t Ask, Don’t Tell, I believe we need to be clearer than ever about 
our core values and how we might strengthen them in ways that honor 
Oberlin’s history of idealism and willingness to embrace controversial 
positions in challenging times. 


GINA PEREZ IS ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR AND CHAIR OF COMPARATIVE AMERICAN STUDIES AT OBERLIN. 


FROM THE ARCHIVE 


BY BILL KRISSOFF ‘68 


ith repeal recently of the Don’t Ask, Don’t Tell policy by 

Congress and President Obama, I encourage Oberlin Col- 

lege to allow Reserve Officers’ Training Corps on campus. 

ROTC would be instrumental in preparing Oberlin students 
to serve their country and at the same time allow them to benefit from the 
diversity of a liberal arts experience. 

As a Navy officer and Oberlin grad, I have seen firsthand the attributes 
of an Oberlin education in military service. The demanding Oberlin 
classroom, with its focus on critical analysis and timely decision-making, 
enables military officers to respond effectively to the challenges of uncon- 
ventional warfare in this generation. Oberlin’s emphasis on languages, 
cultural studies, and international relations aligns closely with the requi- 
site skills for tomorrow’s second lieutenant. 

Former secretaries of state Condoleezza Rice and George Schultz sent 
a letter to Stanford University urging the return of ROTC: “Our democ- 
racy is strongest when those who cherish our freedoms engage with those 
who defend them.” I agree. ROTC’s presence and accessibility to under- 
graduates is a means of enhancing understanding between civilians and 
the military in society by first reducing the gap in college. 

While other leading colleges and universities, including Harvard, Yale, 
and Stanford hold debates on their campuses and in their administrations 
about the return of ROTC, Oberlin College should lead the effort and bring 
ROTC onto its campus. Setting the standard not only demonstrates leader- 
ship to students, parents, and other schools, it is the right thing to do. @ 


BILL KRISSOFF '68 IS AN ORTHOPEDIC SURGEON ON ACTIVE DUTY IN THE UNITED STATES NAVY 
AT NAVAL HOSPITAL CAMP PENDLETON IN CALIFORNIA. HE DEPLOYED WITH COMBAT SURGICAL 
TEAMS TO IRAQ IN 2009 AND AFGHANISTAN IN 2010. 
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MIGHTY YEOMAN ‘21 RECORD CHALLENGED 


But the Yeomen record, set 90 years 
ago this October, remained intact, 
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The DIY Guide to Building, Rebuilding, 
Tinkering with, and Repairing Your Bicycle for City Living 


CHARLES HAINE 


THE URBAN BIKING HANDBOOK: THE DIY GUIDE 
TO BUILDING, REBUILDING, TINKERING WITH, AND 
REPAIRING YOUR BICYCLE FOR CITY LIVING 
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Can a book about bicycling be...adorable? Yes, and its name is 

The Urban Biking Handbook, Haine, a Los Angeles filmmaker by day, 
seems never to have lost the exhilaration he felt the first time he 
rode a bike. “As children we are completely dependent on our parents 
or the limitations of where we can reasonably walk to get where we 
want to go, he writes in the introduction. “Then, one magical day, 

we are granted freedom on two wheels: a bicycle.” His enthusiasm is 
sustained, undiminished, through every page of this easy-to-read, 
easy-to-look-at book, which offers buckets of practical advice on 
everything from wearing a skirt while biking to making sure the used 
bike you purchase isn't stolen. Also covered: avoiding confrontations 
with drivers (like the time he interrupted a biking date to scream ata 
honking van driver; the driver turned out to be his friend, and the date 
was his last with that particular bicyclist). Broadly democratic in its 
approach, Haine never lets his obvious mastery of mechanics alienate 
the casual rider in any city, of any gender, with any level of expertise, 
and on any budget. He includes helpful and fun photos, plainspoken 
explanations, a glossary, and a section about building community 
around bikes and bicycling, such as starting a D-I-T (do-it-together) 
nonprofit bike shop, like L.A.’s Bicycle Kitchen, where Haine is a 
volunteer. His style is unhurried but direct, like a bike ride to work, and 
ne avoids dogma like a rider avoids getting doored (hit by the suddenly 
opened door of a parked car). If you're worried the book is too cute, 
Haine seems to understand: In the pros and cons list in the section on 
trendy, fixed-gear bikes he includes “hipster street cred” in both 
columns. Haine, who sharpened his gear teeth at the Oberlin Bike 
Co-op as a student, knows bike riding is way cool, but makes a 


convincing argument that you should do it anyway. 
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Lennon: the Man, the Myth, 
the Music—the Definitive Life 
TIM RILEY ‘83 


HYPERION, 2011 


In 765 pages, Riley synthesizes the vast, 
existing research and the many memoirs 
of figures surrounding John Lennon (the 
woman who married Lennon's long-absent 
father after the start of Beatlemania wrote 
one, and Lennon's ex-wife and his 
half-sister wrote two each) and includes 
new research to carefully reconstruct the 
former Beatle’s life and times, particularly 
his painful childhood. Not surprisingly, it’s 
there he finds some of the answers to the 
riddles of Lennon's complicated genius. 
Riley, a journalist-in-residence at Emerson 
College who wrote Te// Me Why (about the 
Beatles’ songs), also answers the question 
of where teaching an ExCo class on the 
Beatles might someday lead. 
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No Word for Welcome: 
The Mexican Village Faces 
the Global Economy 


WENDY CALL ‘90 
UNIVERSITY OF NEBRASKA PRESS, 2011 


Author and translator Call was a biology 
major at Oberlin, but spent a decade after 
graduation working for social change 
organizations in Boston and Seattle—good 
preparation for examining the effects of 
globalization on communities in Mexico. 
Publishers Weekly says Call “writes lively 
narrative, detailed description, and engaging 
scenes that render her subjects—a 
schoolteacher, fishermen, activists—three- 
dimensional.” Call, the coeditor of Telling 
True Stories: A Nonfiction Writers’ Guide, 
gave a Friends of the Library talk in Oberlin 
on September 30. 


ALL MEN 
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All Men of Genius 


LEV AC ROSEN ‘03 
TOR HARDCOVER, 2011 


Shakespeare's Twe/fth Night and Oscar 
Wilde's The Importance of Being Earnest 
are among the gears that propel the 
steampunk machinery of Rosen's A// Men 
of Genius. The adventure takes place in 
and below Illyria College, a prestigious, but 
male-only, scientific academy in London 
that Violet Adams schemes her way into. 
With the college's curriculum of astronomy, 
chemistry, reckoning, biology, and 
mechanics, who can blame the gifted 
young inventor? “With A/l Men of Genius, 
Lev Rosen has constructed a wondrously 
vivid and dreamlike new world, both utterly 
original and mysteriously familiar,” writes 
Dan Chaon, Delaney Associate Professor of 
Creative Writing. “He writes with great wit, 
verve, and tenderness, and he is without 
doubt one of the most exciting and 
talented young writers of his generation.” 


Jean Fouquet and the Invention 
of France: Art and Nation after 
the Hundred Years War 


ERIK INGLIS ‘89 
YALE UNIVERSITY PRESS, 2011 


The first English-language survey of the 
French court artist (for kings Charles VII 
and Louis XI and their entourage) in nearly 
six decades, this volume advances a new 
interpretation of the art of Jean Fouquet 
that, says Inglis, “roots both his subject 
matter and his style in the nascent 
nationalism of late medieval France.” The 
author makes a link between Fouquet's 
patriotism and patronage, and argues that 
Fouquet's success depended upon the 
artist knowing his clients’ needs. Art 
historians must understand those clients 
needs, as well, if they are to understand 
Fouquet's success, writes Inglis, an 
associate professor of art at Oberlin 


The Conflagration of Community: 
Fiction Before and After Auschwitz 
J. HILLIS MILLER '4 


Miller, a well-known literary theorist and 


University of California, Irvine, professor, on ice DEPT, j 
expectedly brings considerable intellectual KSON, MISS — 


heft to his topic, with lots of attention to ; 2 08 8 0 

Kafka, Dickens, Cerventes, Joseph Conrad, B 6-46) ie 
Henry James, and Jacques Derrida, a friend ee 
and one-time colleague of the author. But 

Sarah Palin, George W. Bush, Glenn Beck, 

Donald Duck and television's The Biggest | 
Loser also show up, as Miller admits he has 

“the uneasy feeling that the world | live in 

now is more like the world of Kafka’s The 

Castle than almost any other work of fiction. 

University of London literature professor 

Robert Eaglestone, writing in Times Higher 

Education, calls Miller “one of our greatest 

living literary critics” and says this is perhaps 

his most powerful book. “(I)n its anger, its 

passion, it is almost wild,” Eaglestone writes. 


WHEN FREEDOM LED TO JAIL 


ames Lawson ’57, Hon ’10 (top), who left the Oberlin Theological 


Melissa Fay Greene 
ML of Prayer for Stuetrock 


Institute to join the civil rights struggle in the South, and Bill Svanoe 


No Biking in the House Without a Helmet 59 were among the 439 original Freedom Riders, non-violent 
MELISSA FAY GREENE 75 activists who boarded interstate buses in 1961 to challenge segre- 


ARRAR 2AUS AND GIROUX. 2011 


gation laws and customs in the South. In Jackson, Mississippi, they 


Parents constantly utter phrases that seem were jailed upon arrival. 


With the help of Marcia Aronoff 65, Matthew Rinaldi ’69, and 


entirely rational within the logic of a moment 
that sound to the outside world to be entirely 


irrational. Thus, when the author's son rode his Oberlin College archivist Ken Grossi, the Oberlin Alumni Magazine is 
pine ROM! tng Daaelnent Step, her response, collecting stories from Oberlin alumni who participated in the civil rights 
also the title of this book, made perfect sense Z ala Tf * al ty. st 1 to 
tos Ba sty “o article ave aire; snare y a nV. 

at the time. It’s perhaps this shared recognition struggle for a future article. you havent already yee your story, 
among parents that has garnered her book so we'd like to hear from you. You can e-mail us at Civil.Rights@oberlin.edu, 
many rave reviews, because the rest of Greene's or you can send mail to EJ. Dickson °11, Oberlin Alumni Magazine, 
experience—adopting five foreign-born children : : Se 

E VAT 50 ne Ss1rite C Q fo . 
to add to the four biological children they 247 West Lorain, Suite C, Oberlin, Ohio 44074 
already had—is far from universal. “Greene is a Material collected for the article will become part of the permanent 


Eaturaby Sensilve, boldly humane, never- collection of the Oberlin College Archives (www.oberlin.edu/archive) and 
crushing antidote to this year’s Tiger Mother,’ Jabl i dhistorians for Giture researc: © 
wrote Terry Hong in the Christian Science made available to students and historians arch, 

Monitor. "With too many of today’s parents 


ght in the blinding fog of over-achievement, 


No Biking is a revelatory must-read.” 


ran Resim. 
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Professor Pipo Nguyen-duy 


IN PROGRESS 


ast of Eden: Vietnam is the third installment of associate 

professor of art and photography Pipo Nguyen-duy’s 

ongoing photographic project examining the changing 
landscape of America, Vietnam, and the displacement of 
humanity since 9/11. 

Nguyen-duy’s project, launched in 2005, represents the 
culmination of two trips to Vietnam, where, traveling on a rented 
moped, he searched for war survivors to photograph against what he calls 
a “regenerated Southeast Asia.” The result is a series of staged, large-scale, 
color photographs that explore hope and renewal 30 years after the 
Vietnam War. 

“Tt was important to see it in a whole new way and to explore the 
anxiety we all feel everyday by living in a post-9/11 society,” Nguyen-duy 
says. “Many of the subjects were in their 60s; two of them have since 
died. There was an urgency to the project; it was important to get to these 
subjects before their stories could no longer be told.” 

The project also has personal significance. A native of Hue, Vietnam, 
Nguyen-duy fled his homeland for America in 1975. His brother is an 
amputee; many of the photographs show people who have lost limbs or are 
disfigured. Nguyen-duy says he sought to capture the strength, courage, 
beauty, and wholeness of the people. “I want to show that we do have the 
capacity to overcome the challenges brought on by war.’ 

Neguyen-duy credits his family, his students, and Oberlin College for 
allowing him to take the necessary time away to research, travel, photo- 
graph, and assemble his work. “I’m just the guy who clicks the shutter. 
Without their support, this would not have been possible.” 

Earlier this year, the Guggenheim Memorial Foundation named 
Neuyen-duy a 2011 fellow in creative arts. Often called a midcareer award, 
the fellowship is awarded twice a year by the Guggenheim Foundation to 
individuals who have demonstrated exceptional capacity for productive 
scholarship or exceptional creative ability in the arts. Between 3,000 and 
4,000 applications are received each year. About 220 are awarded. 

The one-year fellowship allows Nguyen-duy a return trip to Vietnam, 
where he hopes to add at least 100 more images to the series. A graduate 
of Carleton College and the University of New Mexico at Albuquerque, he 


has served on Oberlin’s faculty since 1998. @ 


Pictured: Lazy Boy, by Pipo Nguyen-duy 


Introducing Oberlin A Fine Art Documentary Book 


Publication date Spring - Summer 2012 


www.oberlinbook.com 
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For a school with no journalism major, Oberlin 
produces more than its fair share of journalists. 
They work in every medium and at every level 


of the field, ranging from senior editors at long- 


standing publications to bloggers at fledgling 


startups. 


Recognizing the great wealth of talent among its 
alumni, the staff of the Oberlin Review—led by 
editor-in-chief John Light.11 and commentary 
editor Monica Klein ‘11—organized a two-day 


symposium last April 7 and 8 featuring 16 alumni 


ism 


journalists who discussed the topic “Objectivity in 


the Age of New Media” (see sidebar). 


or, but 


journal 
mal 


‘Twasnta 


how they got into the field, with this prompt: 


routes into their field. 


journalists reflect on 
their roundabout 
~The Oberlin Alumni Magazine asked four of them 


Oberlin alumni 


(turn the page for their answers) 


ectivity in the Age of New Media 
nposium alumni participants; 


ddition to those whose 
ds appear here, the symposium 
ured the following: 


elissa Fay Greene ‘75, 
ard-winning investigative 

urnalist and author of five books, 

cluding the recent Wo Biking in 

e House Without a Helmet. 


ris Jenkins ‘93, 
aff writer on the local desk, 
ashington Post 


ate Julian ‘OO, editor, 
ouble X and Slate 


sa Abend ‘86, food critic 
d Spain correspondent, 
ME magazine 


ily Nussbaum ‘88, 
critic, New York magazine 


ye Richman ‘87, founder and 
oducer, Radio Diaries 


lex Blumberg ‘89, producer, 
lanet Money, This American Life 


en Calhoun ‘01, producer, 
is American Life 


obert Krulwich ‘69, host, 
adiolab 


eter Baker ‘88, senior 
hite House correspondent, 
ew York Times 


els were moderated by 
Rosenstiel ‘78, founder of 
Pew Center's Project for 

ellence in Journalism; Anne 

ek ‘88, arts writer, author 

| Skeptic's Guide to Writers’ 
ses, and, until June, associate 
essor at Oberlin College; and 
ff Pingree, associate professor 
director of cinema studies 

berlin and Emmy-winning 
mentary writer, photographer, 
filmmaker. 


panelist, Aaron Zitner ‘84, politics 
or at the Wall Street Journal, 

to cancel at the last minute to 

2r a looming possibility that the 
ernment might shut down. 


“I wasn't a journalism major, but...” 


| have never committed an act of When | was at Oberlin it never 


journalism within Oberlin’s borders. 


| wasn't a journalism major, but | tried 


| wasn't a journalism major, nor 


occurred to me that | was trying to 


my best to expose myself to the craft as 


much as possible while at Oberlin. 


build a path to journalism. | never wrote even a Creative writing major. | had 


for the Review or worked at WOBC. 


In high school in Connecticut, journalism 


always loved to write, but politically 


was a great escape—| simultaneously 


| wrote and edited for the Oberlin 
Review. | joined the news staff of WOBC. 


| enrolled in the couple of journalism 


| was a partisan, too passionate about 
my beliefs to want anything to do 


(I should have —that would have made 


my post-Oberlin years a lot easier.) 


edited both the official school paper and 
the subversive underground one. But 


with journalistic objectivity. Even i 


Instead | took sculpture classes and 
covered my sculptures with photo- 
journalism torn out of magazines. 


when | got to Oberlin, | was seduced by 
the Chinese language, by the work, 


classes offered. | was editor of a publica- 
tion called Nommo, which means “power 


neutrality were achievable, | believed, 
it would only benefit the status quo. 


by my friends, and by myriad other 


of the word” in an African language. 
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[THE OBERLIN PROJECT] 


What do we stand for now? 


By David Orr 
// Paul Sears Distinguished Professor of environmental studies and politics 
and senior advisor to the president, Oberlin College 


HISTORIAN GEOFFREY BLODGETT ONCE CAPTURED THE ETHOS OF OBERLIN 
IN THREE WORDS: “STUBBORN MORAL IDEALISM.” THAT LEGACY IS EVIDENT, 
NOTABLY, IN OBERLIN’'S LEADERSHIP IN RACE-BLIND ADMISSIONS AND 
COEDUCATION. IN THE 21ST CENTURY, MORAL ISSUES WILL BE FAR MORE 
DAUNTING AND DIFFICULT THAN EVER BEFORE, BUT MENDACITY, CONFU- 
SION, EVASION, AND PARALYSIS ARE RAMPANT IN HIGH PLACES. 


In these circumstances how does our legacy inform our future? Will the 
college once again be in the forefront of leadership in higher education on 
humanity’s two greatest challenges? The first is the preservation of a habit- 
able planet the sine qua non for all other moral, political, economic, and 
social issues. The second is the establishment of a fair, decent, resilient, 
prosperous, and durable global society. What does leadership on these 
issues mean for college curriculum, management, operations, and finances? 

In the summer of 2009, the college reconceptualized and joined four 
otherwise disparate objectives (described in greater detail below) as an 
overarching initiative, the Oberlin Project. In affiliation with the city, we 
aim to revitalize the local economy, eliminate carbon emissions, restore 
local agriculture and forestry, and use the entire effort as an educational 
laboratory relevant to virtually every discipline. The era of cheap fossil 
fuels is over. The era of rapid climate change is upon us. We live in an eco- 
nomically challenged region. Given those three facts, there is no question 
that we should do such things. However, there is a question of how we 
should go about doing them. We can be reactionary and do them as a 
series of disjointed, one-off, overly expensive ad hoc responses to external 
crises, supply interruptions, and volatile prices. Or we can envision and 
create an integrated, well-thought-out system in which the parts reinforce 
the resilience and prosperity of the entire region. The latter choice is the 


Oberlin Project. 


Sean Decatur 
// dean of Arts & Sciences, professor of chemistry 


The specific responsibilities of the college in the project are those 
primarily of providing the leadership required to conceptualize and launch 
the effort, rebuilding the Green Arts District as one of the primary eco- 
nomic engines for the downtown economy, and eliminating its own carbon 
emissions—a goal to which it is committed as an early signatory to the 
Presidents’ Climate Commitment (2006) and as one of 19 members of 
the Clinton Climate Initiative (2010). The larger effort will be driven by 
partnerships between the city, the college, private investors, local corpora- 
tions, and regional development agencies. It will be funded in the decade 
ahead by a combination of private investment, state funding, new market 
tax credits, federal support, philanthropy, and savings from increased 
efficiency in the use of energy, materials, and water. 

We have a useful model for the Oberlin Project in the creation of the 
Adam Joseph Lewis Center. Begun in 1995, we aimed to build the first 
substantially green building in higher education as the home for the Envi- 
ronmental Studies Program. The goals for the 250 participating students 
and the 20 members of a remarkable design group were to join all the parts 
of the building (materials, energy use, water, and landscape) into a model 
of integrated design and a laboratory for education and research in a 
one-acre microcosm, and in the process “cause no ugliness in the world, 
human or ecological, somewhere else or at some later time.” We intended 
to make not just places where education happened, but a place that taught 
by design, operations, and by the way it evolved over time. We could have 
aimed lower, conformed to conventional wisdom, built cheaply, avoided 
risk, and said nothing of importance to our students and to the wider 
world. But we chose to do otherwise. 

Sixteen years later the Lewis Center is widely acknowledged as the 
best environmental studies facility in higher education and home to the best 


environmental studies program anywhere. Among other awards, it has 


SCOTT GOLDSMITH 


education for all. This is why we all 
learned about the Oberlin experiment 
in our high school history books. This 
concept was so ahead of its time that 
it was still highly contested before 
the Supreme Court in the 2003 
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point, | entered the Oberlin Project 
conversation as a skeptic. The vision 
is an impressive one, but in order to 
honor Oberlin’s many legacies of 
revolution in education, we can't 
simply build greener buildings and 
transition to renewable energy 
sources. Our 178-year history has 
set the bar too high. 

lf we are to succeed in true Oberlin 
terms, we must quickly become a 
leader in shaping the challenge of 
education for the 21st century to 
ensure that global challenges about 
energy, resources, climate change, 
and the environment inform teaching 
and learning across all disciplines. 
We must once again transform the 
landscape of higher education in 
the United States for years to come, 


berlin's truly historic decision 

to admit African American 

students in 1835 laid the 
groundwork for a profound revolution 
in education. More than 120 years 
before Brown v. Board of Education, 
before Kenneth Clark and his 
groundbreaking “doll” experiment, 
before the concept of “multicultural- 
ism” entered into the American 
lexicon, Oberlin College made the bold 
statement that education of blacks 
and whites, together in the same 
institution, was indeed better 


been acknowledged as “one of 30 milestone buildings in the 20th century” 
by the U.S. Department of Energy, and in a 2010 survey published in the 
AIA magazine, Architect, as “the most important green building of the last 
30 years.” The Lewis Center was funded by donors otherwise “unlikely to 
give to the college.” 

The collateral benefits of the Lewis Center included increased student 
yields, national and international recognition, an enhanced reputation for 
leadership, a larger pool of donors, and the creation of an unprecedented 
laboratory in ecological problem solving for students and faculty alike. 
It opened the way for higher campus building standards later manifest in 
the Kohl and Kahn buildings. It also showed that in a larger perspective the 
right thing to do is often the smartest thing to do and that a policy that is 
reflexively averse to risk can sometimes avert opportunity as well. 

With that example as background, what would it mean for Oberlin 
once again to step forward and how would that actually transform the 
college and the city? 

Imagine Oberlin in the year 2025 with a vibrant 24/7 downtown 
featuring local foods, arts, and music, powered by energy efficiency and 
sunlight. Imagine arriving from Hopkins airport on a light-rail coming 
through a 20,000 acre greenbelt of farms and forests that terminates close 
to a new, deep green hotel with a cuisine featuring local foods. Imagine 
your reunion in 2025 held in an adjacent solar powered conference center. 
Imagine a Green Arts District in which great college strengths in music, the 
arts, and drama are joined to those in the sciences as the backdrop for per- 
formances, exhibitions, lectures, and an ongoing conversation on 
the most important issues on the human agenda, all having to do with 
whether and how civilization might endure and flourish in radically altered 
biophysical conditions. 
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| see three primary areas where 
Oberlin College is poised for this 
leadership role. The first involves 
teaching about the environment, 

a change that is already well under 
way. At Oberlin, one finds courses 
that engage students in rigorous, 
thoughtful analysis of the environ- 
ment in disciplines as far-flung as 
economics, politics, English, East Asian 
studies, geology, and chemistry. Also, 
the Adam Joseph Lewis Center for 
Environmental Studies has demon- 
strated how the space for teaching 
itself transforms the learning that 
takes place. The Lewis Center is a 
living example and a living laboratory, 
where students both witness ideas 
put into action and are empowered 
to challenge, to analyze, and to test 
their own thoughts. Undoubtedly, the 
Oberlin Project will deepen the reach 
of environmental studies into the 
curriculum as a whole and expand 
the Lewis Center living laboratory 
concept to a whole campus. 

The second area is subtler, and 
also more deeply transformational. 
The very difficult challenge we all face 
is the reconceptualization of teaching 


and learning for the future. Through 
the planning discussions about the 
arts facilities under consideration as 
part of the Green Arts District, I've 
often said that if we build new green 
buildings but populate them with the 
same old types of activities, we will 
have failed. New academic buildings 
should be partnered with a new, 
bold vision of what it means to be 

an artist, a scientist, a scholar, anda 
Student in a world in which sustain- 
able energy and resources are central 
considerations. What will a paperless 
teaching environment look like (and, 
from a perspective of energy use and 
consumption of toxic materials, will it 
be an improvement with respect to 
sustainability)? How will student 
learning be different in this environ- 
ment? Will we be able to conduct 
chemistry and biology laboratories 
with an explicit goal of minimizing 
materials waste? What if we 
challenged our student writers and 
artists to include resource reduction 
as part of their efforts in creative 
self-expression, pushing them to 
decrease their carbon impact while 
increasing their artistic impact? 


What if we did that with our courses 
in general (with an indication in the 
course catalog)? Making our teaching 
and learning sustainable will take as 
much effort as transforming our 
physical spaces and have an impact 
even more powerful: students will be 
learning, in a fully integrated way, 
that sustainability is a factor in all 
of our decision making. Excellent 
education in the 21st century will 
meet this Standard, and Oberlin is 
in a position to lead the way. 

But perhaps the most important 
component that Oberlin College 
will contribute to this effort is our 
greatest product: the students we 
educate. Indeed, this was the most 
powerful impact of Oberlin's momen- 
tous 1835 decision. By engaging 
generations of students in integrated 


day. But the imperfections of the 
place and the thought and activism 
cultivated on campus, combined with 
the spirit of academic and intellectua 
rigor, produced creative, innovative 
leaders who helped to make change 
in broader society. The Oberlin Project 
has the potential to create this type 
of living laboratory for the 21st 
century, where students hone their 
academic abilities, creativity, and 
leadership while engaging with 
questions on the environment. 

We don't have all of the answers 
to the big questions yet, nor do we 
have a concrete blueprint for the 
future. Institutions are harder to build 
{and change) than buildings, and 
Oberlin will continue to address these 
with rigor, reflection, and dialogue as 
we move forward. 


education, Oberlin produced graduates 
who challenged dominant social and 
political systems in ways big and 
small, institutional and personal. By 
no means was Oberlin an idealistic 
utopia, free of the prejudices of the 


Look deeper and you'll discover an economy designed for the future, 
with thriving local businesses that sustainably provide renewable energy, 
foods, materials, and services; a city with the lowest unemployment and 
poverty rates of any mid-western city; a college curriculum founded on the 
thoroughly liberal belief that no student in any field should graduate 
without knowing how the Earth works as a physical system and why that is 
important for their lives and careers. 

Imagine Oberlin as a perennial front-runner in national rankings and 
media headlines, celebrated for its role as the anchor institution that led in 
the effort to create a model of post-cheap-fossil-fuel prosperity, economic 
resilience, and “full-spectrum sustainability” that integrates education, 
agriculture, renewable energy, economic revitalization, green building, 
policy and law, and community development into a system in which each of 
the parts reinforces the resilience of the larger region. Imagine a college 
and city collaborating to launch a renaissance of possibilities in a world 
running short of applied hope. 

That vision grows from Oberlin College's historic commitment to 
calibrate its educational and institutional priorities to advance human 
dignity, social justice, and equal access for all. In the 1830s, the college 
began to grow into its historic commitment to fairness and human decency. 
Over time it became clear that this was not first and foremost a financial 
issue, but a moral one. The majority of the founders of this institution saw 
what many others did not or would not see. They were courageous in a 
time of moral confusion and political evasion, and we have lived on that 


moral capital ever since. 


John Petersen ‘88 
// associate professor of environmental studies and biology, 
director, Environmental Studies Program 


WHERE ARE WE NOW? 


espite great national progress in areas of racial and gender 

equality, issues of justice are becoming more complicated 

and portentous than anyone could have imagined in 1833. We’ve 

entered what the editors of the New York Times and The Econo- 
mist have called the “Anthropocene,” an age when the actions of seven 
billion humans have become, for better or worse, the dominant force 
changing the Earth. The most important fact in that transition is the 
permanent and global effects of burning fossil fuels. We are not just warm- 
ing the Earth, but progressively destabilizing virtually everything on the 
planet. One result, of many, is that people—disproportionally the poor 
and women—are now dying because of droughts, more intense storms, 
heat, and rising seas caused by rapid climate change—unprecedented 
ecological changes that will threaten food supply, water, and human health 
and thereby social cohesion, prosperity, and political stability. The World 
Health Organization has put the number of annual deaths related to global 
warming at 150,000 and predicts that the number will double by 2030. 
In addition, estimates of numbers of people who will become “climate 
refugees” range upwards of 250 million by 2050. Such things are not distant 
possibilities, but presaged in daily headlines. So far this year—in the United 
States alone —we have experienced record heat and drought from Arizona 
to Florida, unprecedented floods in the Mississippi Valley, larger wildfires 
in Arizona and Texas than any in recorded memory, and swarms of torna- 
does across the South unequaled in numbers and destruction. 
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oday, we North Americans 

spend 90 percent of our lives in 

buildings. The built environment 
casts an enormous footprint on the 
ecological environment; activities 
that take place within buildings in the 
United States account for two-thirds 
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use. And yet there are no signs or 
indicators in buildings that would 
help us to understand or internalize 
this impact. 

For the last 10 years | have 
been fortunate to work alongside 
an extraordinary group of Oberlin 
students, faculty, staff, and graduates 
evaluating various approaches to 
delivering real-time feedback as a 
mechanism for breaking down the 
disconnect between people and 
natural resources, Students and 
faculty in environmental studies, 
psychology, and computer science 
have been investigating what 


At the founding of Oberlin, the big issues on the nation’s agenda had 
to do with justice, human dignity, and fairness. They will remain foremost 
in the 21st century, but are now magnified many times over by planetary 
destabilization. But for most people that reality is an abstraction until its 
effects are experienced directly as personal suffering and loss. 


AN OBERLIN RESPONSE 


ne difference between the issues of justice at our founding and 

those ahead has to do with the longevity and complexity of the 

problem. Carbon dioxide (CO,) from the combustion of fossil 

fuels will stay in the atmosphere for thousands of years and so 
cast a long and deepening shadow over all future generations and over the 
entire web of life on which they will depend. We are now in the rapids of 
human history. The Oberlin Project is an effort by the city and college to 
create an integrated response to these challenges. It is an umbrella term that 
includes six concrete and very practical goals: 


Develop a 13-acre Green Arts District at the U.S. Green Building Council Platinum 
level as a driver for community economic revitalization. The district will include 
restoration of the Allen Memorial Art Museum (completed) and Hall Auditorium 


along with a new hotel and restaurant, business complex, and, possibly, a culinary 


school, jazz club, conference center, and center for innovation and ecological design 
The major goals in the redevelopment of the district are to create local employment, 
income growth, and community development as well as to construct a streetscape 
that will serve as an exciting gateway to the downtown and to the college. In the 


process, we will set a new benchmark for community-scale green development; 


_ college as well as online. Narrated 
~ by animated characters such as the 


The goals we have set dovetail 


¥; completely with the larger vision 
_ flows necessary to support their for the Oberlin Project: creating a 
activity in the built environment, community in which resource flows 


and how the use of visual displays 
_ Of resource usage might ultimately 
_ change behavior and promote 
_ conservation. In Oberlin College's 
~ Lewis Center, in dormitories, and 
_ most recently within residences in 
town, we have been working to 
answer those questions. 
Supported by an $812,000 grant 
_ from the Great Lakes Protection 
_ Fund, we have developed the concept 
of a “Bioregional Dashboard,” a 
resource-use feedback system visible 
on public displays in the city and 


and environmental conditions are 
transparently displayed and become 
a natural part of the daily conversa- 
tion, and in which the choices that 
we make are informed by an under- 
standing that what we dois a 
reflection of who we are as individu- 
als and as a community. 

Uitimately, the Oberlin Project 
will be successful if we create models 
of thought and action that inspire 
others. Already, many of the ideas 
we have developed at Oberlin retated 
to feedback display are now being 
deployed elsewhere by Lucid, an 
Oakland-based company founded by 
alumni who cut their teeth right here 
in Oberlin. This semester, students in 
a new course, Ecological Communica- 
tion, are engaging with local schools, 
city officials, the library, and the 


“Energy Squirrel” and “Wally the 

_ Walleye,” the display tells the 
real-time story of total electricity 
and water use, as well as water 

__ flow and water quality in the nearby 


3 Plum Creek. The dashboard connects 


individuals with the ecological 
___ implications of choices made at 
_ home and in the workplace. 


[2] 
Create new business ventures in energy efficiency and solar deployment, food 
and agriculture, and the sustainable use of local resources. In the transition to 
carbon-neutral sustainability, we propose a transformation of the local economy 
that involves creating and expanding locally owned businesses, fostering a 
prosperous downtown economy, and encouraging widespread ownership of new 
enterprises to spread wealth throughout the city while increasing our economic 
and financial resilience; 


[3] 
Shift the city and college to renewable energy sources, radically improve 
efficiency, sharply reduce our carbon emissions, and improve our economy in 
the process. We presently spend roughly $15 million each year on electricity and 
natural gas—twice as much as we would need to spend if we were as efficient 
as is now economically advantageous and technologically feasible. We propose 
to reduce energy use by improving efficiency (saving millions of dollars), building 
a local renewable-energy economy that creates jobs and ownership, and growing 
the local economy while buffering Oberlin from rising energy prices and 
sudden cost spikes; 


[4] 
Establish a 20,000-acre greenbelt and develop a robust local foods economy 
to meet at least half of our consumption while supporting local farmers. 
Presently, only a minuscule fraction of what we eat is grown locally. As with 
local energy consumption, money unnecessarily flows out of the community, 
enriching others. We propose to expand the market for locally grown foods 
and improve the local farm economy, create new employment opportunities in 
farming (including summer jobs for teens) and food processing, while improving 
the taste and nutritional quality of food we eat; 


chamber of commerce, as well as 
with other on-campus collaborators, 
to explore how local and bioregional 
feedback can be used to foster a 
community in which individuals have 
a deep sense of connection with each 
other and with the flows and cycles 
of the natural resources on which 
all life depends, 

Students who participate in 
such a classroom experience, or who 
are exposed to the kind of resource 
monitoring they see at Oberlin, make 
excellent advocates, ambassadors, 
and entrepreneurs. These students 
become aware of their individual 
impact on the natural environment, 
but they also see an inverse version 
of that: how powerful their individual 
impact can be in bringing about 
positive change. 


[5] 
Create an educational alliance between the college, the Oberlin schools, Lorain 
County Joint Vocational School, and Lorain County Community College focused on 
education appropriate to issues of sustainability. The transition to sustainability 
and a more resilient economy poses large challenges to educators at all levels. 
What does the rising generation need to know to live well and purposefully in 
the decades ahead? How should they learn to think in terms of systems and 
interrelatedness and extend their time horizon? Such questions are pertinent to 
education at all levels and all educational institutions. In the search for answers 
and educational methods appropriate to our challenges, we intend to help 
teachers and faculty members break out of the proverbial silos within educational 
institutions and help institutions cooperate to transcend those that separate 
different kinds of educational institutions; 


[6] 
Replicate the project at varying scales and in different regions through a national 
network of diverse communities and organizations (The National Sustainable 
Communities Coalition) with similar goals. To this goal we are collaborating with 
other projects and communities across the United States that are taking a 
similar approach by integrating food, agriculture, energy, sustainable economic 
development, education, public policy, community engagement, health, and 


transportation. 


Our intention is to integrate these goals in a way that each of the parts 
reinforces the prosperity, resilience, and health of the larger community. To 
that end we have organized the community into working teams including 
economic development, education, energy, policy, agriculture, community, 
and data collection and analysis. 
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Steven S. Volk 


// professor of history, director, Center for Teaching Innovation and Excellence 


EDUCATION 


he Oberlin Project represents both an educational challenge and 

an opportunity. It is a challenge for faculty, administrators, 

and trustees to understand how the Earth works as a physical 

system and the connections between the biosphere and college 
curriculum, operations, and finances and to recalibrate things accordingly. 
Can an institution that purports to advance learning itself learn in relation 
to rapidly changing biospheric, climatic, economic, political, and social 
conditions? 

On the other hand, the project is an opportunity to join the theoretical 
and practical sides of learning —head, hands, and hearts—in the remaking 
and revitalization of Oberlin in a different era. No department or discipline 
need be outside this effort. The goal of building a sustainable, inclusive, and 
fair economy, for example, is an opportunity to test and perhaps rethink 
basic assumptions of economics, business management, and investment 
for the long term relative to environmental and human health. The col- 
laboration of city and college is a case study in applied politics, public 
policy, and leadership in a small town. The need for data collection, 
analysis, and feedback will require collaboration among several disciplines 
and will include tracking biophysical flows (such as nitrogen and carbon), 
economic data (investment and income), and public attitudes and knowl- 
edge, and developing real-time feedback systems to enhance learning 
and improve management decisions at all levels. Teaching the capacity for 
foresight and the skills of systems analysis involves all of the sciences, social 
sciences, and humanities. The transformation of city government and 
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hen tra Glass, the host of 

the phenomenally popular 

radio show and podcast 
This American Life, took the stage in 
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Alex Blumberg ‘89, Chana Joffe-Walt 
'03, Zoe Chace ‘04, Joe Richman ’87, 
etc. That got me thinking about the 
ways in which Oberlin fosters such 
creative innovators. We certainly 
attract a lot of highly original young 
souls to Oberlin, but what they 
experience here shapes, guides, and 
boosts that originality into a higher 
orbit, changing creative potential to 


we face as a faculty and a community 


college administration is a case study in organizational theory. The need to 
understand community values and opinions, as well as improve leadership 
throughout the community, poses important issues for sociology and 
psychology. Documenting and analyzing the transformation now under- 
way is an opportunity for Oberlin writers, artists, bloggers, and filmmakers. 
The larger background conditions of global population growth, species 
loss, conflict, and poverty concern regional studies, politics, and world 
history. The awareness that things don’t always work out as we might wish 
is the stuff of literature, philosophy, and classics leading to a deeper under- 
standing of what Spanish philosopher Miguel Unamuno once called 
“the tragic sense of life.” Rebuilding local soils and forests for the greenbelt 
is ecology, biology, and chemistry. The shift away from reliance on fossil 
energy to improved efficiency and renewable energy includes physics, 
ecology, economics, and the psychology of energy users. Consideration of 
how we might pay for sustainability is in the realm of finance and economics. 
Design and construction of buildings and facilities in the Green Arts 
District is art, architecture, and engineering. And the collaboration of the 
sciences and the arts in the new venue of the Green Arts District is a chal- 
lenge to our creativity and capacity to reach across disciplines to cultivate a 
deeper dialogue about the largest issues humans have ever faced. 

The Oberlin Project represents an opportunity to enliven curriculum, 
develop courses and research that transcend disciplines, and build tangible 
connections to the big issues of the 21st century but at a scale that is 
comprehensible while being large enough to be important beyond Oberlin. 
It is an opportunity to bridge the chasm between ideas and practical 
application and to engage students in solving practical problems and raise 
their sights to a farther horizon. 


creativity achievement. The challenge 
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Here's a crash course on how 


_ teaching and learning have been 


changing. First take note of the 
phrase: “teaching and learning,” not 
just teaching. As faculty, our focus 
can no longer rest exclusively on the 
transfer of content, but must be 

on the learning process itself. This 
shift has been brought about by two 
developments: a revolution in the 
cognitive sciences that allows us to 


3 know with greater accuracy how 
__ students learn, and a revolution in 
_ technology that allows and requires 


we make better use of space and 
time (where and when learning 
occurs), thereby taking full advantage 
of the fact that learning is continual 


and the enclosed classroom just 
one place among many where it 


is nurtured. 


Considerable research has found 
that while the standard 50-minute 
physics or history lecture may 
capture the attention of that student 
who has already fallen head over 
heels in love with the discipline 
(and we certainly have many of 
those at Oberlin), it won't attract 
those whose interest is more one 
of friendship than passion. Learning 
involves doing. The sciences have 
long understood that a chemistry 
lecture without the lab will not 
produce discerning chemists. 

Experiential learning, real world 
learning, meaningful learning produce 
deeper understandings of fundamen- 
tal concepts, a greater ability to 
challenge and displace ingrained 
beliefs, more acceptance of life's 
ever-present ambiguities, consider- 
ably greater recall, and an enhanced 
ability to adapt learning from one 
context and apply it to others. These 
are skills that will be essential for 
all Oberlin’s graduates. 


So, what is the Oberlin Project? It is, in fact, many things depending on 


one’s vantage point. 


* To prospective students it will mean a college with an unprecedented 


commitment to the most pressing issues of our times; 


* To current students it will mean a vibrant and exciting 


downtown and an educational laboratory; 


* To the faculty it will mean better facilities; and 


* unparalleled opportunities to engage students in a broad array of 
issues that pertain to virtually every department and discipline; 


* To Oberlin merchants it will mean a more prosperous 


downtown economy; 


* For Oberlin citizens it will mean increased opportunities for 
good work in a healthier community with more physical activity, 
wholesome food, cleaner air and water, and fewer toxic chemicals; 


* To Senator Sherrod Brown and Representative Marcy Kaptur it 
will be a model of sustainable economic development applicable 


throughout Ohio; 


* To the Clinton Climate Initiative it will be an early example of 


urban prosperity without fossil fuels; 


- To architects, engineers, and designers it will be the first significant 
model of integrated design in the United States; 


Enter the Oberlin Project. 

Elsewhere in these pages, 
David Orr describes the critical 
goals and approaches of the Oberlin 
Project. At one level, the project 
addresses the question at the 
center of Oberlin's purpose: What is 
education for? By helping students 
wrestle with, and work to creatively 
solve, some of humanity's most 
pressing and complex systemic 
problems, it provides multiple 
answers to that question. At the 
level of learning, however, | would 
suggest that the Oberlin Project 
provides a unique opportunity to 
put into practice what the research 
on teaching and learning has 
discovered. The Oberlin Project, with 
its web of connections between 
college and town, urban and rural, 
economic, political, cultural, and 


much else, will be a laboratory 

within which the next generation 

of learning —experiential and 
meaningful —will take shape. By 
providing an opportunity for students 
to integrate their learning across 
disciplines and by linking curricular 
and extracurricular domains in the 
collaborative pursuit of answers to 
complex problems, the Oberlin Project 
will be one of many ways that Oberlin 
will answer the challenge of how 

to produce the next generation of 
original and creative thinkers who, 
having taken ownership over their 
own educations, can now own the 
future they will help build. 


* To those concerned about security, broadly defined, it will be a 


community-scale model of resilience that reduces vulnerability 


to outside disruption whether from malice, technological 


accidents, or rapid climate change; and 


* For future citizens of Oberlin and the wider Oberlin family the 
fact that this small community once again stood up when it counted 


will be a source of pride. 


The Oberlin Project is, of course, all of these things. But most important, 


. it is a renewed commitment to make the world more fair and decent while 


preserving a beautiful and livable Earth. And if we don’t stand for such 


things, what do we stand for? 
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Anders Faijersson Ferguson ‘75 
// founding principal of Veris Wealth Partners and chair of Friends of the Oberlin Project 
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process that has already catalyzed 
millions of dollars of financial support 
and was developing a practical, 
whole-system approach to transform 
the city of Oberlin and the college into 
a replicable model of full spectrum 
sustainability. And we asked David Orr, 
“How can we help?” 

So was born Friends of the 
Oberlin Project. After listening to Orr, 
we set a few simple but ambitious 
goals for 2011: 


« To find the first 100 committed 
Founding Friends of the Oberlin 
Project, including community 
members, Oberlin alumni, and 
national leaders in the field of 
sustainability. We decided to 
begin by asking people already 
close to the project to close ranks 
and march together. 


WHAT HAS BEEN DONE SO FAR: 


How far have we come? 


* To raise $1 million over five years 
from our Founding Friends — 
100 individuals willing to invest 
on average $2,000 for each of five 
years, We will use these funds 
to advance early-stage planning 
and development. These funds 
are key in leveraging additional 
support from other funders by 
demonstrating wide and growing 
support for the project. 


» To plan the growth of the friends 
beyond 2012 to attract hundreds 
of supporters large and small to 
practically encourage the Oberlin 
Project and be a positive driver in 
its overall development. 


What does it mean to bea 
Friend of the Oberlin Project? To begin, 
you are joining a group of like-minded 
people to provide financial support. 
You may also be tapped to help 
advise on specific matters of design 
and implementation or use your 


Since the launch in the summer of 2009, 


we have: 


* Raised $9 million in grants, gifts, and commitments from 


14 foundations and individual donors; 


* Organized the community into 10 teams working such issues as energy, 
education, policy, civic engagement, economic development; 


* Established a Friends of the Oberlin Project group with a goal of 
raising more than $1 million over the next five years; 


contacts to help build media 
awareness. Orr and other key leaders 
will provide updates on the Oberlin 
Project, and friends will have 
meetings in Oberlin and in cities 
across the country. Most importantly, 
you will have the satisfaction of 
making a meaningful and lasting 
difference to Oberlin and the world. 
The good news is we are well 
on Our Way to reaching our goals, 
with more than 50 Founding Friends 
and nearly $600,000 raised. The even 
better news is that there are still 
plenty of opportunities to be involved, 
at all levels. All contributions, whether 
large or small, are meaningful to the 
project. That's why we appreciate 
every single contribution made to 
the Oberlin Project. 


When | was in Oberlin in October 
2010 for the 10th anniversary 
celebration of the Lewis Center, 
| heard national leaders repeatedly 
call the Oberlin Project the most 
important full-spectrum sustainability 
initiative in America. | was impressed 
that small-town Oberlin, and the 
surrounding community, could be 
making such a difference. But then 
| looked around the room and 
acknowledged that deep and 
meaningful change takes a long time 
and a lot of preparation. | realized 
that Oberlin has been preparing for 
this challenge since its founding. I'm 
grateful to have the opportunity to 
play a role in this. | hope you'll join me. 


For more information, 
please visit http://new.oberlin.edu/ 
oberlinproject/fotop/ 


* Pursued a power purchase agreement to deploy 2 MW of solar electricity; 


* Organized a faculty team to track economic, social, and physical data 
and provide community-scale, real-time feedback with Lucid Design, Inc. 


(a company founded by Oberlin students and faculty); In add ition, the college has completed a $12 million LEED-gold renovation 


of the Allen Memorial Art Museum (above), which anchors the northwest 
corner of the Green Arts District. 

The city, in turn, has adopted an energy plan that will eliminate 85 percent 
of utility carbon emissions from electrical generation by 2014 along with a 
partnership with the Vermont Energy Investment Corporation to improve energy 
efficiency throughout the community. The city has also recently completed an 
initial Climate Action Plan that predicts city-wide reductions of carbon emissions 
of 50 percent or more by 2015. The Oberlin City School District has authorized 
BNIM Architects to draft a conceptual study for a new, green, consolidated 
public school building north of the Green Arts District. The Oberlin Public 
Library is currently working on improvements to lighting and heating systems 
that will reduce its energy consumption and carbon footprint. 


* Completed a $1.1 million Department of Energy-funded study on 
the regional transition to energy efficiency and renewable energy; 


* Established a downtown office in the East College Street complex—a 
$17 million LEED-gold facility created by three Oberlin alumni; 


* Hired a managing director, Bryan Stubbs, who has assumed 
responsibility for day-to-day management of the project, including 
integration of the 10 community teams; 


* Created a website and larger communications strategy 
for the project. 


Cindy McPherson Frantz 
// associate professor of psychology 


WHAT'S NEXT 


Among our goals for the next 12 months are to: 
» Complete the site plan for the Green Arts District; 


* Meet a $5 million challenge gift toward a new hotel at 
the LEED-platinum level; 


Complete a land assessment for greenbelt planning 
and a regional food plan; 


Develop a series of short films documenting the project; 
Launch several new businesses; 


Create a new standard for assessing progress toward 
sustainability that incorporates physical, economic, and social 
data into easily understood metrics and graphic form for 
community-wide feedback; 


* Complete a community-wide educational plan across 
four institutional partners that prepares young people to 
meet the challenges and opportunities ahead; 


* Develop a special issue of the journal Solutions on the 
Oberlin Project for fall 2012; 


Complete an economic development plan with a community 
development bank and a business incubator; and 


Complete a comprehensive community outreach strategy 
including broad community and student involvement 
in the project. @ 


TANYA ROSEN-JONES ‘87 


solutions to climate change have 
origins in human thought and behavior. 
On the other side of the equation, 

psychologists need to think about 
climate change because its effects 


at will have far-reaching psychosocial 
CONTEXT impact on the people we study. 

OF As a Start | have incorporated 

OUR examples related to climate change in 
WORLD my lectures, but this is only scratching 


the surface. In order to continue to 
grow, learn, and adapt independently, 
our students need to unite theory with 


application, master old knowledge while 


generating new ideas, and observe and 
create coordinated change in multiple 
systems. As a local, multisystem 
response to the threat of climate 
change, the Oberlin Project offers the 
perfect platform on which meaningful, 
cutting-edge education about 
psychological processes can occur. 
The intellectual experiences | have 
begun to create around the Oberlin 
Project are varied. One student with 


y mission as a professor 

has always been to give my 

students the tools they need 
to respond effectively and responsibly 
to the world they have inherited. As 
climate change increasingly becomes the 
defining context of their world, how do 
we prepare our students to not only 
survive, but also to thrive and lead? 

My response to this question is 
grounded in my perspective as a 
social! psychologist: The leaders of 
tomorrow need to understand 
psychological processes because 
both the problem and potential 


psychological techniques to drafting 

op-ed pieces on energy to maximize 

the chances of changing attitude and 
behavior. Two research assistants 


Suggested Reading 


Stephen Gardener, A Perfect Moral Storm: The Ethical Tragedy of 
Climate Change. New York: Oxford University Press, 2011. 


The National Research Council, America’s Climate Choices. 
Washington, DC: National Academy of Science Press, 2011. 


Naomi Oreskes and Erik Conway, Merchants of Doubt. 
New York: Bloomsbury, 2010. 


David W. Orr, Down to the Wire: Confronting Climate Collapse, 
Oxford University Press, 2009. 


David Orr, John Petersen, Cindy Frantz, and Rumi Shamin (eds), 
Special Issue of Solutions, “The Oberlin Project” (forthcoming, 2012). 


Aaron Wildavsky, Leadership in a Small Town, New Brunswick: 
Transaction Press, 1964/2004. 


Professor David W. Orr is the author of seven 
books and the recipient of seven honorary 
degrees. His many awards include the 


Millennium Leadership award from Global 
Green, the Bioneers award, the National Wildlife 
Federation Leadership award, and a Lyndhurst 
Prize acknowledging “persons of exceptional 
moral character, vision, and energy.” When not 
working on the Oberlin Project, Orr enjoys 
spending time with his four grandchildren 
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he Oberlin Project was created 

to ensure that our college and 

our community will remain a 
leading force in 21st-century 
education while serving humankind. 
It will do so by applying our distinctive 
strengths in interdisciplinary teaching 
and learning to the global challenges 
of climate change, energy and 
resource usage, and environmental 
degradation. 

Transforming Oberlin—college 
and town—into a global model of 
sustainable, economic development 
centered on education and the arts 
is in keeping with. our educational 
mission and our historic legacy of 
creating positive social change. 

The Oberlin Project will provide 
unique opportunities for our students 
and faculty to teach, to do research, 
and to become leaders in their fields. 
Like the Adam Joseph Lewis Center 
for Environmental Studies, the 
project will be a living laboratory that 
enriches our curriculum, elevates 
the college's public profile, and 
attracts top students, as well as 
residents and businesses to our 


community. In the increasingly 
competitive world of higher educa- 
tion, the project will build on our 
leadership in environmental studies 
and help'secure our standing as a 
preeminent liberal arts college 
and conservatory. 

The community partnerships 
at the project's core will provide 
learning, internship, and entrepre- 
neurial opportunities for our students 
and our fellow citizens. Those 
opportunities are important because 
Oberlin College and the city of Oberlin 
are inextricably intertwined; neither 
can thrive without the other. In 
keeping with Oberlin’s great tradition 
of international engagement, the 
project also recognizes that our ideas 
and discoveries must apply across 
borders, cultures, and continents. 

The Oberlin Project is a bold 
vision. But boldness has been part 
of Oberlin's legacy since our founding 
in 1833. The project grew from 
Oberlin's historic role as a driver of 
social progress and the commitment 
of the majority of our students, 
faculty, alumni, and staff to combat- 
ing climate change. The decision to 
embark on the Oberlin Project was 
made after lengthy and inclusive 
deliberations with an array of local, 
regional, and national constituencies 
and stakeholders, as well as experts 


Marvin Krislov 
// president, Oberlin College 


from governmental agencies and 
nongovernmental organizations. 
The common denominators that 
emerged in that process were that 
the scientific evidence of climate 
change is overwhelming, and that 
the time to act is now. 

The Oberlin Project is our 
response to the global challenges 
of our times and to the challenges 
of building a bright future for Oberlin. 
We embarked on it bolstered by the 
knowledge that through the years 
the thinking, the discoveries, and 
the actions of Oberlin’s students, 
faculty, alumni, and local citizens 
have improved the lives of millions 
of people around the world. By 
reaffirming the purpose of an Oberlin 
education, and by building on the 
greatness of our college and our 
community, the Oberlin Project 
hopes to improve the lives of millions 
more through learning and labor. 


BY LIZ LOGAN ‘05 


-f Peggy Orenstein ’83 ever needed to be reminded of the relevance of 
feminism, it came with the raising of her daughter, Daisy. 

A contributing writer for the New York Times Magazine whose work 
has appeared in the New Yorker and Salon among other publications, 
Orenstein made a name for herself in 1994 with her first book, the best- 
selling Schoolgirls: Young Women, Self-Esteem, and the Confidence Gap, 
in which she chronicled the struggles of middle school girls in two 
different communities, She followed that book with Flux: Women on Sex, 

Work, Love, Kids and Life in a Half-Changed World, and another bestseller, 
Waiting for Daisy, a memoir about her quest to have a child. 

Raising Daisy, now 8, presented a new challenge for Orenstein when she 
found herself at battle with a pink menace —the Disney princess culture in 
which little girls learn to conflate beauty with self-worth. 

“Tt seemed that even as new educational and professional opportunities 
unfurled before my daughter and her peers, so did the path that encour- 
aged them to equate identity with image, self-expression with appearance, 
femininity with performance, pleasure with pleasing, and sexuality with 
sexualization,” she writes in a note to readers at Amazon.com. That’s what 
prompted her to write the bestseller Cinderella Ate My Daughter: Dispatches 
from the Frontlines of the New Girlie-Girl Culture, which comes out in 
paperback in January. 

“We tell our daughters they can be anything they want to be, but we 
don’t really help them figure out how they’re going to do that or gird them 
as they get older with an understanding of what the issues are,” Orenstein 
says. “There are things they can battle against, or be made aware of, and be 
stronger for that.” 

Just as Disney princesses subtly encourage girls to define themselves by 
beauty and sexiness, women face micro-inequities as adults, she says— such 
as expectations about how they should speak to people at work, or how 
they should dress. 

“Inequality today can be more insidious and more about environment,’ 
she says. “It’s little things that wear you down over time. You get enough 
mosquito bites, and you've got malaria. Women tend to blame themselves.” 

And for that reason, feminism is far from dead, in her opinion. “It’s a 
living idea that moves and shifts depending on ordinary life,” she says. “The 
challenge is to keep it front-and-center, fresh, interesting, and dynamic 
_ —to continually reinvent your approach and your ideas, to get people to 
care and act.” 


Reflecting on news that Disney 

went into maternity wards to present 
Princess onesies (one-piece infant 
outfits) to new baby girls: “So you 
start with the Disney princess onesie 
and work your way up to the Disney 
princess wedding dress. What I'm 
thinking is that maybe they can 
market a Snow White coffin so you 
can go womb to tomb.” 

—from Feministing.com 
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Orenstein’s own way to do that is to make her feminism funny, without 
sacrificing the force of her argument. For instance, she asks how we want girls 
to be judged —“by the content of their character, or the color of their lip gloss?” 

“My use of humor and my tone come from ideas about toppling 
hierarchy, from my women’s studies background,” she says, At Oberlin, 
Orenstein “turned every class into women’s studies” and spent the spring of 
her junior year assisting the feminist writer Robin Morgan with Sisterhood 
Is Global, an anthology on the status of women around the world. She 
stayed the summer in New York to work as a fact-checker at Ms. 

“I was getting to know all these famous feminist women,” she says. 
“It radicalized me.” 

Emerita Professor of English Kathie Linehan even remembers Orenstein’s 
humor when she presented her honors thesis on Katherine Mansfield: “She 
can drill through to people with her sense of humor, and then, she has 
something solid and thought-provoking to say.” 

After graduation, Orenstein worked at Esquire, Mother Jones, and at the 
short-lived 7 Days, founded by Adam Moss ’79. 

“She had an amazing sense of humor about her own ideas,” says Moss, 
now editor-in-chief at New York. “She was a serious person who never took 
herself too seriously.” 

The intellectual climate of Oberlin had a lifelong impact on Orenstein, 
who says she still thinks about lessons she learned from her professors: 
“Iam who I am because I went to Oberlin.” 

Though she gives credit to Oberlin, Orenstein’s feminism can be traced 
to her childhood. As a junior in high school, she was diagnosed with 
anorexia— a battle that would later intensify her interest in issues affecting 
women and girls. But perhaps the roots of her high-spirited and humorous 
take on feminism go back even further. 

Orenstein discovered feminism in sixth grade, when she and a friend 
read the “Wonder Woman” comics in Ms. In their own version of dress-up, 
they tied towels around their necks and leapt between garage roofs in her 
hometown of Minneapolis. 

“I associated women’s lib with this exhilarated feeling of flying,” she 
says. Decades later, it seems her main concern is ensuring that her daughter, 
too, Can soar. @ 


LIZ LOGAN '05 1S THE SENIOR EDITOR AT MAKE IT BETTER, A REGIONAL MAGAZINE FOR CHICAGO'S 
NORTH SHORE. HER WRITING HAS APPEARED IN TIME, THE PLAIN DEALER AND TIME OUT CHICAGO. 


On the statistic that nearly half 
of 6 to 9-year-old girls wear 
lipstick or gloss: “| don't know why 
the percentage is not zero.” 
—from Mother Jones 


"| live in Berkeley, California: 

if princesses had infiltrated our little 
retro-hippie hamlet, imagine what 
was going on in places where women 
actually shaved their legs?” 


—from Cinderella Ate My Daughter 
“I'm not saying that if you wave 


a magic wand at 2 you're going to 
be sexting at 13, but parents really 
need to understand the arc of 
what's being marketed to girls.” 


—from the online talk show 
Themotherhood.com 


“Adult women | have asked do 

not remember being so obsessed 
with pink as children, nor do they 
recall it being so pervasively pimped 
to them. | remember thinking my 
fuschia-and-white-striped Danskin 
shirt with its matching stirrup pants 
was totally bitchin’, but | also loved 
the same outfit in purple, navy, green, 
and red (yes, | had them all—there 
must have been a sale at Sears).” 
—from Cinderella Ate My Daughter 


"Lam hardly one to judge other 
mothers’ choices: my own behavior 
has been inconsistent, hypocritical, 
even reactionary.” 

—from Cinderella Ate My Daughter 


BY JEFF HAGAN '86 


usical composer John Kander ’51 and playwright David “Tommy” Thompson 

stand in the middle of a row of theater seats toward the front of Oberlin’s 

Hall Auditorium, facing away from the stage and toward the audience —the 

student cast and crew of Flora, the Red Menace. It’s early April and, with the 
musical set to open here in about three weeks and again during Commencement/ Reunion 
weekend, members of the company are settling into their roles. About 18 months before 
this night, Kander told President Marvin Krislov he’d be willing to come to campus and 
work with theater students on one of his productions, and he suggested Flora because the 
story, set in the Depression, echoes some of the economic hardships of today. 

“Well,” Kander asks the students, who have just rehearsed three big scenes in front of 
him, “what's wrong with it? What are you having trouble with?” 

Silence. 

Finally, Thompson blurts out with a laugh, “Oh, come on, you're all liars!” 

The students laugh, too, but when the room quiets, the musical director, Ian Axness ’09, 
says, ° Well, actually... .” 

Axness explains he’s having trouble with a musical transition, and Kander agrees 
there’s something there that doesn’t work. 

And that’s when it begins. After the ice is broken — melted, really, by Kander’s charm 
and openness—the actors flood Kander and Thompson with questions about the char- 
acters they play, about what the lines mean, about how the lines should be delivered. 

Flora, the Red Menace opened on Broadway in 1965 and won a Tony Award for its 
19-year-old star, Liza Minelli, in her Broadway debut. The musical was the first produced 
collaboration between Kander and his writing partner, lyricist Fred Ebb. Their four-decade 
partnership spawned, among other works, the stage musicals Chicago and Cabaret and 
the movie New York, New York, the theme song of which became Frank Sinatra’s signature 
tune. So the play has pedigree. 


The theater icon who partnered with Fred Ebb 
for four decades is always open to collaboration— 
especially with the “Oberlin Mafia’ 
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But the theater isn’t a museum, and Kander isn’t interested in reverence to the material. 
He wants it to evolve. He wants it to work well for the stage now, nearly a half-century after 
its debut. And he’s interested in what young performers have to say about what works and 
what doesn’t, and he’s happy to change what doesn't. 

Following the full-cast session, Kander, Thompson, Axness, and Holland Hamilton 
11, who plays Flora, move to the piano to work out the vexing transition. 

“When we got down to the keyboard, I had an idea and he had an idea for modifying 
that idea, and we ended up with something we both like,” Kander explains in an interview 
the next day. “It’s not like political collaboration where nobody gets what he likes. We 
ended up, by collaborating, getting what we both want.” 


his wasn't the first time Axness contacted Kander with a question about his 
music. In 2008, Axness and Josh Sobel ’09 were working on the music for a 
winter-term production of Cabaret and got stuck. They tracked down Kander 
through OBIEWeb, the online alumni network, and called him up. “He put me 
on hold at one point, and when he came back on, I realized that he had changed phones 
so he could sit at his piano,” Axness recalls. 

“John just has the most gracious, humble attitude toward his music and his accom- 
plishments, and I think he stays connected to the time when he was just another pianist 
arranging dance numbers in New York City.” 

Kander’s long partnership with Ebb may have resulted in an openness to outside ideas, 
or perhaps that openness is what was behind the partnership in the first place. 

“It’s more of a character trait than a skill set, and I don’t think he'll ever lose it,” says Axness. 

Just don’t suggest to Kander that there’s anything particularly generous about the way 
he approaches working with the students and others with aspirations in musical theater. 

“There’s nothing selfless about it,” he says, smiling, “because it’s our idea of a good time.” 

Kander’s openness to input and collaboration is particularly strong when it comes to 
Oberlin students and alumni. 

“Oberlin had a huge effect on my life,’ Kander explains. “And the experience of being 
part of this community and being in the perfect place for me, which I’ve often said, is 
something I’ve never forgotten. I didn’t come back for a number of years because you're 
afraid to come back to the place that you love. Since then, I’ve been back a number of 
times and on each one of those visits ’'ve connected with someone. And some of those 
people come to New York.” 

That network of Oberlin connections— what Kander likes to call “the Oberlin Mafia”— 
includes Greg Pierce 00 who met Kander through his Oberlin roommate, actor Jeremy 
Ellison-Gladstone ’99. Pierce and Kander eventually collaborated on a one-act play called 
Andra. Kander showed the one-act to novelist, screenwriter, and playwright William 
Goldman ’52, who encouraged the pair to write two more parts and turn it into an entire 
show. The result, a three-parter called The Landing, is set to open at New York's Vineyard 
Theatre in the spring. Working with such an icon as Kander is the chance of a lifetime for 
any young person in theater, but when Pierce once referred to Kander as his mentor, Kander 
says, “I practically slapped him. 

“Greg is a fantastic writer, and so we're having a collaboration that’s giving me great 
pleasure.” 

The feeling is mutual. 

“Working with Kander makes it hard to work with other people,” says Pierce. “It’s an 
ego-free experience. The vast difference in our resumes never enters into it. It’s just two 
people excited about making stuff. We play the ‘What If’ game, as John calls it, and come 
up with a million ideas, and then the ones we both love seem to stick around. 

“Whoever’s excited about a particular moment just jumps in. Lyric writing is new to 
me and is, at times, daunting,” Pierce says. “But John is so supportive and passionate about 
the work we’re doing, I never feel like I have to impress him. I can just do what feels right. 
Also, it helps that he’s a genius.” @ 
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BY ELIZABETH WEINSTEIN ‘02 


f you were or had a child anytime after 1963, you're 
probably familiar with Encyclopedia Brown. The 
perpetually popular, ongoing children’s mystery book 
series by author Donald J. Sobol ’48 centers on fictional 
child sleuth Leroy “Encyclopedia” Brown, the smartest 
10-year-old on the block in his made-up town of 
Idaville, Florida. 

To date, 27 Encyclopedia Brown books have been 
published, each containing 10 or so very short myster- 


ies that young readers can solve using clues provided 

in the text. The main characters (who are reintroduced 

in each book) include Brown, his police chief father, 

his friend and bodyguard Sally Kimble, and town bully 

Bugs Meany. The series has been translated into more 
than a dozen languages and has never been out of print. 

Sobol’s most recent story, Encyclopedia Brown and the Case of the 
Secret UFOs, was published in October 2010 by Dutton Juvenile Books 
(a division of Penguin Group). 

And while the books and their characters have cemented themselves in 
our cultural psyche, their creator, Sobol, remains a relative mystery. It’s just 
what he prefers. 

“What I really wanted, and couldn’t achieve—it was just a pipe 
dream—was to remain anonymous,’ Sobol says from his Pinecrest, Florida, 
home, where he lives with his wife, Rose. “That never worked.” 

Still, he did what he could to stay out of the spotlight. He never granted 
television interviews, and he talked with newspaper and magazine reporters 
by phone to avoid being photographed. His picture appeared in only one 
of his books, and that, he says, was by mistake. 

“I am very content with staying in the background and letting the 
books do the talking,” he explains. 

“All in all, I wanted to do what I wanted to do, go where I wanted to go, 
see what I wanted to see, and talk to whom I wanted to talk to” If people 
recognized him on the street as the author of the Encyclopedia Brown aes 
he says, “that would have changed everything.” 

Sobol is now 86, but you wouldn't know it from talking with him. His 
memory is as sharp as a digital camera image, and he recounts conversations 
and events from decades ago as though they just happened. Ask him about 
his time at Oberlin, for instance, and you can almost hear him smile across 
the telephone line. 

“T have all good memories of my friends and my professors,” he says. 

Born and raised in New York City, Sobol applied to Oberlin at the sug- 
gestion of his seventh-grade teacher. He was accepted in 1942, after gradu- 
ating from New York’s Ethical Culture Fieldston School. His college plans 
were deferred, though, by WWII, in which he fought as a member of an 
independent combat engineer battalion with the U.S. Army. 


After his discharge in 1946, Sobol enrolled at Oberlin: “The college 
rolled out the red carpet for returning veterans and made us feel as if we'd 
won the Medal of Honor.’ As a veteran, Sobol wasn’t required to take a gym 
class (“a godsend,” he says). When one of his friends, also a veteran, realized 
with horror that he had forgotten to answer the final question on a political 
science midterm, the professor read him the question and let him answer 
by phone. 

During his junior year, Sobol took a creative writing class from English 
Professor Ralph Singleton. It was the only creative writing class offered at 
the time, and Sobol says it changed the course of his life and career. 

“When I was 6, I wanted to be a cop. When I was 7, I wanted to be a fire- 
man. When I was 10, I wanted to be a New York Yankee shortstop,’ Sobol says 
with a chuckle. He took up sculpting and creative writing in high school, but 
it was in Singleton’s class that he fell in love with the craft of writing. 

“Tn the last class I pumped up my courage and asked Professor Singleton if 
I could talk with him,” Sobol says. “I asked if he would consider teaching an 
advanced course in creative writing. He looked at me in surprise, and said 


softly, ‘The college offers only one course in creative writing, and you've ~ 


taken it? I should have thanked him for the course and for hearing my 
request and walked out. Instead I stood there like a dim-witted penguin 
watching water freeze.” 

The professor broke the awkward silence and asked Sobol if he had been 
in the war. Sobol said yes, and they talked about his experience. Singleton 
then spoke what Sobol describes as “two magic words: ‘All right,” and agreed 
to conduct an advanced creating writing class just for him. 

“Without his help, I probably never could have had a career as a freelance 
writer. I owe him so much,” Sobol says. “He gave me not merely his time, 
and he vastly improved my abilities, but he instilled faith in me, in myself. 
I will always be grateful.” 


A ee weeks ites iistne from Oberlin, Sobol j published t two stories 


he had written for Singleton in pulp ‘magazines (the men’s magazines of the 
day) and started working asa reporter. for the New York Sun and then the 


Long Island Daily Press. In 1951, at the Page of2 27, 7, he - to pursue fiction 
writing full time. — ; : . 


In the late 1950s, Sobol ea some success weling hisened children’s 


novels. In 1959, he launched a a fiction column for the Associated Press called 


“Two-Minute Mysteries.” which was syndicated i in the United States and 
abroad. Each column, geared for a general readership, was about 315 words 
and contained a mystery that could be solved in, well... about two minutes. 

In 1961, Sobol and Rose, an engineer and writer, moved their family 
from New York to Florida. Today, they are parents to three adult children; 
their youngest son, John, jee from Oberlin in 1985 with a degree in 
mathematics. | 

Sobol stopped writing “Two- Minute Mysteries” in 1968 but thought 
the format—short, engaging, easily solved mysteries—would appeal to 
young readers as well. The idea for Encyclopedia Brown was thus born. 

But when Sobol sent his first manuscript, Encyclopedia Brown, Boy 
Detective, to potential publishers, he was met with almost universal 


rejection: 24 publisher said n no. Finally a year and a half later, one publisher, 
T. Nelson, said yes. : 
“I use that number whenever I talk to children or adults,” Sobol says. 
“Tt’s a concentrated way of saying, ‘Hey, don’t give up. Persevere, and don’t 
take no for an answer. And if you really think (the publishers) are right, 
then look over the manuscript and polish it a little more. 

“{ had faith in the format. I thought it would go eventually, and it did,” 
he adds. In 1975, Sobol won a special Edgar Award by the Mystery Writers of 
America (named after Edgar Allen Poe). 

Particularly important to Sobol was the longevity of the series. “I didn’t 
think I'd be writing just one book—Id hoped I wouldn't be,” he says. 
“I was very careful not to put into any book anything that would be out 
of date in a few years.” The main characters, for instance, never age, and 
Encyclopedia Brown always solves cases for just 25 cents. 

Sobol credits the popularity of the series to a number of factors: their 
humor, which he admittedly works hard at; the solid mysteries contained 
in each book; and the fact that the main character, Encyclopedia Brown, is 
flawed — despite his intelligence —and therefore, likeable. 

“T didn’t want him to be like a comic book hero who charges into a 
phone booth and dashes out, ready to solve the world’s problems in his 
underwear. He has to have some shortcomings,” Sobol says. 

Inspired by the English crime series The Avengers, in which a man and 


woman work together as a crime-solving team, Sobol gave Encyclopedia 


Brown a bolder female counterpart named Sally Kimble. 

“In the early 1960s, girls and women weren’t supposed to work up a 
sweat, and here was a woman doing a man’s work,” Sobol says. 

Encyclopedia Brown is intellectually strong, but avoids violence. Sally 
Kimble is also bright, but unlike Brown, she can punch out most of the 
boys and protect Encyclopedia from bullies. 

Elizabeth Bird, a children’s librarian at the New York Public Library’ 
Children’s Center at 42nd Street, says the Encyclopedia Brown series is “sort 
of the go-to mystery series for kids— even today. When kids are first getting 
into early chapter books, what they want more often than not are mysteries.” 

Bird still remembers the details from a number of Encyclopedia Brown 
books, which she read religiously as a child. “There was something about 


how he wrote them, the words that he used, the types of mysteries that he - 


did, that were entirely unique.” 

The books, she says, are checked out regularly. “Kids love to read all of the 
series. They don’t care if the cover looks like it stepped straight out of 1982. 
They'll still read the book,” she says. 

And as for Sobol? He has no plans to stop writing anytime soon. 

“T don’t want it to end,” he says. “I know how it will end=severybody 
knows that because we all end up in the same place.” 

He's even open to having a ghostwriter continue with the series, “if it means 
Pll have something when I’m gone, that my children can have a little extra 


support financially,” he says. “I don’t intend to give it up, but who knows what 


the future will bring? [hope Iam able to do it as long as I want to do it” @ 


ELIZABETH WEINSTEIN '02 1S ASSISTANT DIRECTOR OF ALUMNI QUTREACH AND ENGAGEMENT AT OBERLIN 
AND A FREELANCE WRITER WHOSE WORK HAS APPEARED IN BILLBOARD PRO, THE COLUMBUS DISPATCH, 
AND ee ee Py 


When Sobol sent his first 
Manuscript to potential 
publishers, he was met with 
almost universal rejection: 
@4 publishers said no. 
Pinally, a year and a half 
later, one publisher, 

T. Nelson, said yes. “I use 
that number whenever 


f talk to children or adults.” 


The Class of 1961 raised $10,696,737 for Oberlin, the highest ever raised for a 50th reunion class. 
The difference between this figure and what is in the photograph is the result of what was raised 
during commencement/reunion weekend. Above, President Marvin Krislov smiles as 50th reunion 
gift planning co-chairs Barbara Whitman Rostov ‘61 and Gene Rostov ‘61 announce the number. 


1930s 

1931 | 
Winona Jack Wherley celebrated her 101st 
birthday on April 5, 2011. She speaks highly of 


her days at Oberlin, where she met her husband, 
Harold F. Wherley ’29. 


+) To read the author's full class note 


(or post your own), log on to 
www.oberlin.edu/alumni. 
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1940s 


1941 | 


Joan “Jo” Wichman Garrison and Tom 
Stinchcomb (right) were married on January 8, 
2011, after meeting at Kenwood of Lake View, 

a senior living facility in Chicago. Joan taught 

at Indiana University from 1945 to 1955 and 

is a professor emerita of physical education at 
Washington University in St. Louis. She fondly 
recalls her Oberlin roommate, Barbara Richards 
Fishel, wife of former Heidelberg College 
president Leslie Fishel ’43. Tom transferred from 
Heidelberg to the Oberlin V-12 program in 1943, 
served as a physics professor at Heidelberg from 
1954 to 1961, and is a professor emeritus at 


DePaul University. 


“Nor shall my sword sleep in my hand? 

What else do you expect of an Oberlin lit 
major?” writes Merton Bernstein. “In that spirit, 
my wife, Joan, and I continue to do (verbal) 
battle to preserve Social Security and Medicare 
unimpaired. Our latest endeavor has been 
blogging on Huffington Post and New York Times 
letters. Our best allies have been polls showing 
wide and deep popular support.” 


LY 19 | 


While visiting Sarasota, Fla., David Mack saw 

“a handsome man and lovely woman.” The man 
was wearing an Oberlin sweatshirt. “Who should 
it be but Phil Thomas, my classmate. Sixty-two 
years since last we met,” David writes. “We chatted 
about old times, but I forgot to ask Phil if he still 
ran cross country. I started Oberlin in 1943, went 
one semester, enlisted in the Navy in 1944, and 
returned to Oberlin the summer of 1946.” 


1950s 


James Wyllie and his wife, Nancy, were sorry 

to read about the deaths of several of their 
roommates and classmates in the Oberlin Alumni 
Magazine, including Bob M. Love and Bill R. 
Cook ’49. “It seems that most of the people we 
knew are gone, which is what we can expect at 
83,” James writes. “We, however, are still here and 
thought we would check in.” Since retiring from 
busy careers 20 years ago followed by volunteer 
work, the couple now receive home care in their 
condominium in Swarthmore, Pa. “Nancy has 
Parkinson’s disease and severe arthritis and I am 
dealing with polycystic kidney disease, but we 
are okay. We stay in close touch with our daughter, 
Elizabeth Wyllie Stoddard ’81, and enjoy 
following the activities of our grandchildren.” 


Joyce M. Rosenfield published Witchcraft & 
Christianity: The Story of My Salvation last year. 
The book is a hybrid-novel based on Joyce’s 
personal experience. 


| 
1950 | 


Mary Grace Heller Cope and husband Stan 
retired to “utopia, otherwise known as Bend, 
Ore., where she plays clarinet with the Cascade 
Horizon Band and is active with the League of 
Women Voters and other organizations that offer 
lectures on current topics and local history. “I 
also play tennis and hike when I can,” she writes. 
She has five children and 10 grandchildren, 
seven of whom are in college or have graduated. 
“We derive great pleasure from all 10 and their 
huge variety of interests.” m | © Since 
coauthoring Seattle in Black and White: The 
Congress of Racial Equality and the Fight for 
Equal Opportunity, Jean Durning has done 
several talks, along with the book’s other 
authors. The book is a historical account of the 
civil rights movement in the North. “Though 
much has improved in race relations over the 
past 50 years, much remains 

to be solved,” she writes. m | Nancy Wildmer 
Madden lost her beloved husband, Stephen J. 
Madden Jr., in 2006. A scholarship in his name 
was established at MIT. “We continue to miss 
Stephen very much,” Nancy writes, “but the 
children are now carrying the torch. Elizabeth 
will be working as an estate lawyer or health 
coach, and Dean is a professor in the biochemis- 
try department at Dartmouth College. Our five 
grandchildren are excellent, spirited students. 

I have returned to teaching part time as a vision 
therapist. As always, we were all at Cape Cod 
last summer. You are always welcome to visit in 
Lexington or on the Cape!” = | @ Sixty of 
Manfred Wenner’s photographs of Arizona 
ghost towns and cemeteries — along with an 
audio commentary — were exhibited at the Los 
Caballeros Western Museum in Wickenburg, 
Ariz., this summer and fall. 


1959 | 


© Joan Overstreet Jaynes was among four 
volunteers honored by Habitat for Humanity 
International with the 2010 Clive Rainey 
Lifetime Achievement Award for exceptional 
and sustained accomplishments in advancing 
its mission. @ | Judith Lindfors, a volunteer 
for Meals on Wheels in Austin, Texas, received 
Ballet Austin’s 2011 Women on Their Toes Award, 


given annually to outstanding volunteers at 


Austin nonprofit organizations. She manages 
one of the organization’s largest meal distribu- 
tion sites three days a week, and also volunteers 
at its activity center for individuals with 
Alzheimer’s and dementia. This is Judith’s 
fourth award for volunteer work in Austin since 
2001, when she retired from teaching at the 
University of Texas at Austin. She was honored 
for volunteering as an assistant primary school 
teacher at SafePlace, a battered women’s shelter. 
Her book Children’s Language: Connecting 
Reading, Writing, and Talk (Teacher’s College 
Press, 2008) is based on her experiences there. 


LOOOs 


1903 | 


Anne Mathers Petrovich and her husband, 
Mike Petrovich, are the proud parents of Sarah, 
19, a freshman at Southern Oregon University. 
Their other children are David, Daniel, and 

Sun Mee Chomet. They also have an adorable 
8-year-old grandson, Antonio. “Mike and I 

have lived in Fresno, Calif., for the past 30 years, 
where I work as an associate professor of social 
work at California State University; have a small 
psychotherapy practice; and play in two string 
quartets. I received the Provost’s Excellence in 


Teaching Award at the university this past spring. 


Mike is an avid tennis player and chief psycholo- 
gist at Kaiser Permanente.” Anne is coauthor of 
Strengthening the DSM: Diagnosing for Personal 
and Cultural Resilience (Springer Publishing, 
2011). m | Bill Schopf was awarded an 
honorary Doctorate of Science at South Africa’s 
University of Pretoria in April. He was recog- 
nized for his “fundamental groundbreaking 
contributions to global Precambrian geological 
studies for a period of almost 50 years, especially 
within the fields of Archean microfossil 
discovery, the development of new investigative 
techniques, and general studies on the evolution 
of life.” A member of the National Academy of 
Sciences, the American Philosophical Society, 
and the American Academy of Arts and Sciences, 
he was elected to the American Academy of 
Microbiology last March. Such accomplish- 
ments, he says, stem directly from research he 
began as the first honors student in the history 
of Oberlin’s geology department. 


Astronomer George Rieke, a Regents’ Professor 
of Astronomy and deputy director of the 
University of Arizona’s Steward Observatory, 
was elected a member of the National Academy 


of Sciences last spring. Rieke was the principal 
investigator of the Multiband Imaging Photom- 
eter for NASA's Spitzer Space Telescope and 

is the science team leader for the Mid-Infrared 
Instrument of the James Webb Space Telescope, 
scheduled for launch by NASA in 2017 or 2018. 


19606 | 


Lenesa Legvold Leana retired from headship 

of Belmont Day School in Massachusetts, 

a position she held for 12 years. Lenesa served 

as president of the Elementary School Heads 
Association, is a trustee of Dana Hall in Wellesley, 
Mass., and is regarded as a distinguished educator 
and revered mentor to those preparing for a career 
in education. She is married to Frank Leana, an 
educational counselor. They live in Cambridge. 


Phil Hanawalt ‘54 received the Princess 
Takamatsu Memorial Lectureship Award 


at the annual meeting of the American 
Association for Cancer Research in 


Orlando, Fla. The award is presented to a 
scientist whose novel and significant work 
has had, or may have, a far-reaching 
impact on the detection, diagnosis, 
treatment, or prevention of cancer, and 
who embodies the dedication of Japan's 
late Princess Takamatsu to multinational 
collaborations. In 1963, Phil co-discovered 
the repair of DNA. He has continued to 
pioneer this field through his 50 years on 
the faculty at Stanford University, now as 
the Morris Herzstein Professor of Biology. 
Phil received an honorary doctorate from 
Oberlin in 1997 and has served on the 
Board of Trustees. 


JENNTEER MANNA 


Two beloved faculty members, Professor of History Clayton Koppes and Emeritus 
Professor of Sociology William Norris, have generously given their historic Oberlin 
home to the college for use as a residence for the dean of students. 


_ Clayton and Bill joined Oberlin’s faculty in 1978. They are known to generations of 

Oberlin students for their outstanding teaching, their groundbreaking research, and 
their leadership on issues affecting gender and sexuality at Oberlin. Bill, who retired in 
2008, served as chair of the sociology department and received a “living legacy” award 
from the Multicultural Resource Center in 2010. 


In addition to his teaching duties, Clayton has served in various administrative posi- 
tions, including as vice president for academic affairs, dean of the College of Arts and 
Sciences, provost, and, in 2000, acting president. President Marvin Krislov said of 
Clayton, “He has provided me with much wisdom and advice...and countless students 
have relied on him for guidance.” 


When asked why they chose to make a gift of the home to the college, Clayton noted, 
“ve always believed in the mission of Oberlin College and want to see it flourish. If this 
house wouldn't be mine, it would be in no better hands than the college.” 


Real estate is a powerful asset that can be put to work for you, for your loved ones, and 
for Oberlin College. You can make a gift of your home, continue to live there for the 
rest of your life, and still receive a sizable charitable tax deduction. You can also avoid 
capital gains tax and reduce your taxable estate. 


Dean of Students 

Eric Estes, Professor 
Clayton Koppes, and 
President Marvin 
Krislov in front of the 
Koppes-Norris House. 


Judy McBride Bentley published Hiking 
Washington's History (University of Washington 
Press, 2010) after two decades of summers 
exploring the “wonderfully varied state of 
Washington.” She’s enjoying book talks at 
independent bookstores, REI stores, native 
plant societies, and trail and environmental 
organizations. /W/: www.judybentley.com 

m | © Ken Avent and Gaile celebrated their 
41st anniversary in March, and are enjoying 
retirement in east Tennessee. “We're both 
enjoying volunteering here and there,” Ken 
writes. “I’ve just started playing in a softball 
league for seniors and am experiencing a 
delightful life full of friends, fun, and meaning. 
After a lifetime of always looking toward the 
‘next’ thing, it’s a pleasure to be able to just be 
present and enjoy life.” m | After a 35-year 
hiatus, Peter Brodie Miller completed his 
dissertation, “Political Theory as an Avocation: 
Community Technology and the Prospects for 
Democracy in America,’ and received his doctor- 
ate from the University of California, Santa Cruz, 
last December. “There’s an extended section on 
Oberlin College and the Berkeley School of 
Political Theory that marks this as a tribute to 
influences from much of the last four decades 
and as a useful vantage point for the next 
stretch,” Peter says. 


1969 | 


Principal bassoonist Stephen Franse retired 

after 38 years with the Calgary Philharmonic 
Orchestra. He has played alongside several music 
directors, including maestros Roberto Minczuk, 
Mario Bernardi, Hans Graf, Franz Paul Decker, 
and Sir Neville Mariner. Stephen intends to remain 
active mentoring his students, teaching for the 
University of Calgary, and playing freelance gigs 
that inspire his musical sensibilities and passions. 


1970s 


19070 | 


© Barbara DeRoo retired after 29 years at the 
Illinois Department of Children and Family 
Services, where she was a receptionist for the 
child development office. She left Oberlin in 
1969 and finished her education at Northern 
Illinois University in DeKalb, Ill. The move put 
her near excellent medical care in Chicago and 
the support of her family. “I would love to 
hear from any Oberlin friends,” she writes. 


) @ | The Library of Congress’s 


Dp 


Thomas Gold ‘70 


Federal Library and Information Center 
Committee named Eleanor Frierson the 2010 
Federal Librarian of the Year for her leadership 
and direction of the National Agricultural Library 
and her service as co-chair of the Science.gov 
Alliance. Eleanor is deputy at the National 
Agricultural Library. = | © Thomas Gold has 
been teaching sociology at U.C. Berkeley since 
1981, specializing in East Asia, mostly China 
and Taiwan, and is executive director of the 
Inter-University Program for Chinese Language 
Studies, whose teaching program is at Tsinghua 
University in Beijing. “I have two daughters. The 
elder just completed her first year at Oberlin and 
discovered an interest in geology,’ Thomas writes. 
“The younger one is finishing 6th grade. 

My wife [received] an MBA and works for Kaiser 
Permanente. I do alumni interviews in the Bay 
Area and for sure could never get admitted in 
this day and age. The more I’m at Berkeley the 
more | appreciate Oberlin and the more I regret 
not knowing how to take full advantage of it at 
the time. My daughter is doing a better job of it. 
We went to Parents’ Weekend and had a terrific 
time; campus looks great.” ™ | The board of 
trustees at Bangor Theological Seminary 
appointed Robert Grove-Markwood president, 
effective July 1, 2011. Robert received a master 
of divinity degree and a doctor of ministry 
degree from the Maine seminary, and was 
director of admissions and a member of the 
board of trustees. Robert is pastor of the Presque 
Isle Congregational Church, where he has served 
since 1987 and will continue to serve in a 
reduced role. m | © Philip Koch’s landscape 
paintings were exhibited in solo shows this 
summer and fall in Jim Thorpe, Pa., and Newport 
News, Va. The Maryland Institute College of Art 
will have a sabbatical show of his work from 
December | to 18, and the Saginaw Art Museum 
will serve as a venue for his Unbroken Thread 


show from December 9 to February 19, 2012. 


ALAAmericanLibraryAssociatior : 


AAKACDICAN 


Molly Raphael ‘67 was elected president of 
the 135-year-old, 61,000-member American 
Library Association. Molly was director of 


libraries at Multnomah County Library in 
Portland, Ore., and the District of Columbia 
Public Library in Washington, D.C. 


1971 | 
© “Music continues to be a central part of my 
life through my strong affiliation with the New 
England Conservatory in Boston,” writes Diane 
Katzenberg Braun, a collaborative pianist who 
enjoys playing for singers and instrumentalists. 
“Particularly fun has been my involvement in the 
mentor/mentee program and performing at our 
many events. Premiering new works of Boston 
composers, including son-in-law Curtis Hughes 
97, seems to be happening on a more regular 
basis,” she continues. “To make life more 
interesting, I have dipped into the field of 
mediation (not meditation!) and just completed 
a seminar at the Harvard School of Law titled 
Mediation and Conflict Management. I loved 
being back in school and have no idea yet where 
this is leading.” /E]: trebledb@comceast.net 
= | © Janet Heller has published poetry, 
fiction, literary criticism, and essays. Her poetry 
book, Traffic Stop, was published in July from 
Finishing Line Press. Her fiction picture book for 
children about bullying, How the Moon Regained 
Her Shape (Sylvan Dell, 2006), won a Book Sense 
Pick in 2006, a Benjamin Franklin Award in 2007, 
a Children’s Choices for 2007 award, and a 
Gold Medal in the Moonbeam Children’s Book 
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Janet Heller ‘71 


Judy McBride Bentley ‘67 


Bea Camp '72 


Awards for 2007. m | © Kathy Nuckolls Monti 
moved to Elgin, Ill. (Chicago area), to be near 
her son, his wife, and new granddaughter. Kathy 
works for Rho, Inc., as a biostatistician in the area 
of clinical trials. “I now work at home, so I’m free 
to move my home office,” she writes. “Professionally, 
I'm still quite active. 'm wrapping up a three-year 
gig as an officer in the biopharmaceutical section 
of the American Statistical Association, which 
followed a three-year tour of duty on the ASA 
board of directors.” /E}: kmonti729@gmail.com 
m | Pamela Schoenewaldt’s historical novel 

of immigration, When We Were Strangers 
(HarperCollins, 2011), follows the journey of 

a young needleworker from Abruzzo into the 
American cities of the 1880s. Now in its third 
printing, the novel was a Barnes & Noble 

Great Discovery, Book of the Month Club, and 
Doubleday Selection and is being featured in 

a One Book, One Community exploration of 
immigration. “I lived for 10 years outside of 
Naples, Italy, an experience of both welcome 

and estrangement,” Pamela writes. She lives in 
Knoxville, Tenn., with her husband, Maurizio 


Conti. {W)/: www.PamelaSchoenewaldt.com 


Kenneth Rich ‘76 


1972 


Bea Camp, until recently U.S. consul general 
in Shanghai, hosted the U.S. Consulate’s 
Independence Day reception in Shanghai in 
June, attended by bass player Curtis Ostle 06, 
drummer Charles Foldesh ’07, and Bea’s husband, 
David Summers ’71. Curtis and Charles are 
based in Shanghai, where they perform regularly 
at the Peace Hotel with Theo Croker ’07. 

1973 | 
The Cambridge, Mass., nonprofit organization 
Tutoring Plus presented Malcolm Pittman with 
its Louis Menand III Volunteer Appreciation 
Award on June 7. The award is given to an 
exceptional volunteer who has proven to be 
extremely dedicated to students and to the 
organization. Malcolm, who works with John 
Hancock Financial Services, has volunteered for 
three years and has tutored and mentored two 
students. He served on the organization’s 
strategic planning committee and organized 
weekly meetings for volunteers and students 
to continue working together after official 
programs have finished. 


1974 | 
© S. Melissa Stebbins Mundell and her 
husband, Lee, opened an event venue and inn 
in Savannah, Ga. “If you like our looks, come 
visit us. And please tell your friends!” 


[W]: brockingtonhall.com 


1975 | 
© Marina Alexander has launched a website: 
www. marinaalexander.com. “Please visit to 
see my activities as a conductor and educator, 
and to view samples of my compositions,” she 
writes. ™ | © Mark D. Friedman has written 
a new book, Nozick’s Libertarian Project: An 
Elaboration and Defense (Continuum International 
Publishing, 2011). He describes it as the first 
philosophically sophisticated defense of the 


basic principles of anarchy, state, and utopia. 


Merle Sprinzen ‘76 


m | Jeremy D. Frey was named by New Jersey 
Super Lawyers magazine as one of the state’s 
top attorneys for 2011. Each year, no more than 
5 percent of New Jersey lawyers receive this 
honor. Jeremy is a partner in Pepper Hamilton’s 
commercial litigation and white collar and 
corporate investigations practice groups. 


1976 


Architect Jonathan Kirschenfeld won a 

2011 Building Brooklyn Award from the 
Brooklyn Chamber of Commerce. His project, 
the Domenech, a residence for homeless and 
lower-income seniors, won the award for 
affordable housing. Owned by Common Ground, 
an organization working to end homelessness, 
the building is seeking gold LEED certification. 
The building award recognizes new and 
renovation construction projects that enrich 
Brooklyn’s neighborhoods and economy. 

= | © Kenneth Rich and Emilyn Inglis ’01 
bumped into each other at a HeartWork retreat 
near Austin, Texas. “We were delighted to find we 
had both lived in Harkness Co-op, which had urged 
both of us to paths of psychospiritual explora- 
tion,” Kenneth writes. m | Adam Rudolph’s 
Moving Pictures Octet toured the East Coast 

in July to support its new CD, Both/And. Adam 
plays the handrumset, bata, thumb pianos, sintir, 
multiphonic vocal, and percussion. Jazzwax.com 
wrote: “If you're looking for where jazz is heading, 
take a listen to Adam Rudolph’s Both/And.” 

m | Merle Sprinzen and Alain Tessier were 
married on September 12, 2010, at Squantum 
Association in Providence, R.I. Linda Hadley 
and Lucy Marks ’74 were in attendance. Merle 
co-authored Little Wonder Records and Bubble 
Books: An Illustrated History and Discography 
(Mainspring Press, 2011). The book tells the 
story of the founding of Little Wonder Records, 
its early and wild success, the behind-the-scenes 
courtroom dramas that marked its early history, 


and the history of its Bubble Book offshoot. 


1978 | 


Kevin Carmichael is unit chief of El Rio Special 
Immunology Associates, a large HIV clinic in 
Tucson, Ariz. He is co-chair of the Ryan White 
Medical Providers Coalition and recently served 
on the Committee on HIV Testing and Access 

to Care for the Institute of Medicine. He has 
resumed bicycle racing and was second in the 
Arizona State Criterium Championships. 

m | Deborah Lee Luskin’s Into the Wilderness 
(White River Press, 2010), a love story set in 
Vermont in 1964, won the Independent Publishers’ 
Gold Medal for Regional Fiction, Northeast. 
Deborah is a visiting scholar for the Vermont 
Humanities Council and a regular commentator 
for Vermont Public Radio. An electronic edition 
of the book was released in April. | Dave 
Partyka is a social worker for the Brooklyn, Conn., 
schools. He coaches middle school track and 
cross country and was named the district’s teacher 
of the year for 2009-10. His son is a physical 
therapist and surfer in Hawaii; his daughter is a 
student at the Boston College School of Social 
Work. His wife, Stephanie, is a teacher of the deaf. 
m | Heidi Swarts writes: “I never thought I’d 

be living in Jersey City, N.J., putting my PhD in 
government to good use in informal ethnography 
on unresponsive government and corruption in 
Hudson County and teaching at Rutgers-Newark, 
which I love. We have the most diverse student 
body in the U.S., with many immigrants as well 
as natives. I’m trying to publish more so I don’t 
perish during tenure review next year. Eileen 
Kardos ’79 visited from Scotland. I would love to 
hear from Obie New Yorkers and New Jerseyans. 


[E]: hjswarts!@yahoo.com 


1979 | 
Competitive swimmer Fred Bobb took the 
bronze medal in the men’s 100-yard breaststroke 
and a fourth-place ribbon in the men’s 50-yard 
breaststroke (50-54 age group) at the National 
Senior Games in Houston in June. About 10,000 
senior athletes ages 50 and above competed in 22 
sports events. Fred wore an Oberlin latex cap and 
an Oberlin Speedo suit given to him by Oberlin 
varsity swimming coach Mark Fino. The next 
Senior Olympics is scheduled for the summer 
of 2013 at Cleveland State University in Ohio. 
Es] | Wilma Friedman, a professor of cellular 
neurobiology at Rutgers University, Newark, and 
her team were awarded a four-year $2 million 
grant from the National Institutes of Health for her 
research to determine why seizures in patients 
with epilepsy cause progressive cell death in the 


brain. The research has the potential to benefit 


into the i 


wilderness. 


Fred Bobb '79 


Deborah Lee Luskin '78 


not only people with epilepsy, but also others who 
suffer seizures as a consequence of traumatic 
brain injuries and strokes. = | © Unbridled 
Books released Thad Nodine’s novel Touch and 
Go in September. The book is about a foster 
family’s road trip to deliver a handmade casket 
to a dying grandfather, told by a blind man. 


1980s 


1980 | 
Eve Becker's nonfiction story “Final Concert” 
was awarded an esteemed Pushcart Prize. 
Originally published in the autumn 2010 
Gettysburg Review, the story will be reprinted in 
the 2012 Pushcart Prize anthology. Eve teaches 
eighth-grade English at the School at Columbia 
University in New York. ™ | © David Driesen 
published three books last year: Environmental 
Law: A Conceptual and Pragmatic Approach 
(Aspen/Kluwer, 2011) with Robert Adler and 
Kirsten Engel; Economic Thought and U.S. 
Climate Change Policy (edited volume, MIT 
Press, 2010); and Beyond Environmental Law 
(Cambridge University Press, 2010) with Alyson 
Flournoy. @ | Lauri Young, musical director of 
the Wagner College Theatre (Staten Island, N.Y.) 
for 11 years, was promoted to associate professor 
in the theatre and speech department. She served 
on the faculty at the Governor’s School for the 
Arts, the Walnut Hill School for the Arts, the 
Third Street Music School Settlement, and more. 
As musical director, she has a multitude of 
New York City credits, including Lincoln Center 
Director’s Forum, Weill Recital Hall, and the 
Ontolological Theatre Company. Her regional 
theater credits include the Merry-Go-Round 


Jennifer Brady '86 


Matthew R. Nicely ‘87 


Playhouse, College Light Opera Company, and 
Papermill Theatre. Lauri competes in triathlons 
and writes short stories in her spare time. 


1982 


Monica “Nickie” Bock’s art exhibition, 

“Home Sick,” was displayed at the SOHO20 
Chelsea Gallery in New York from May 31 to 
June 25. m | Dave Brodkey lives happily in 
Santa Cruz, Calif., with his wife, Marion. After 
many years working with kids in environmental/ 
garden education and as an elementary and 
middle school science teacher, he just finished 
his second year as the woodshop teacher at New 
Brighton Middle School. “It’s all about getting 
the kids to engage with their learning process; 
the more hands-on and experiential, the better!” 
His daughter, Maya, graduated from Evergreen 
State College and son Sam is attending Cal State 
University Monterey Bay. “I graduated from 
Oberlin in December 1982 and have a vivid 
memory of the Commencement speaker,” Dave 
writes. He was “a dean of something or another, 
telling a story about pulling his car over to 

the side of the road so that he could write down 
an idea that occurred to him as he was driving. 
A policeman stopped to ask if he was all right. 
He responded that he was just writing down an 


idea, to which the officer responded incredulously, 


Laura Larson ‘87 


the essence of my Oberlin experience: 

learning, ideas, exploring the possibilities.” 

[E]: dbrodkey@yahoo.com @ | U.S. Justice 
Department attorney Demetra Lambros 
successfully led the government’s appeal last 
April of the dismissal of charges in D.C’’s 
Blackwater manslaughter case. The case involves 
the government’s high-profile prosecution of a 
group of Blackwater Worldwide security guards 
charged with manslaughter and weapons 
violations for a 2007 shooting in Baghdad that 
killed more than a dozen civilians. More than 

a year after the case was dismissed for what a 
judge called prosecutorial misconduct, Demetra 
successfully argued for its reinstatement. 


1983 


© Tim Mikesell Riley published his fifth 

book, Lennon: the Man, the Myth, the Music— 
the Definitive Biography, due out this fall by 
Hyperion publishers. Lennon follows on work 
from Tim’s first book, Tell Me Why: a Beatles 
Commentary (1988), which grew directly out of 
his popular ExCo Beatles class at Oberlin. Tim 
just started in a tenure track position at Emerson 
College, where he teaches digital journalism. 

He is also busy raising two boys in Concord, 
Mass., with his wife, author Sara Laschever. 


fry 


[W]:timrileyauthor.com; /T]; @triley60. 


1934 
© Scott Hiltzik writes, “I’m delighted that 
two new recordings of my musical compositions 
have been released. Tributaries features Elina 


Bs fi 
Josh Shuman, Aaron Mate (now Amit), and Barry Lynn ‘86 


Christova, a magnificent concert pianist, 
performing a collection of my piano works. In 
addition, the Bay Brass’s new Harmonia Mundi 
release, entitled Sound the Bells, features new 
pieces for brass by American composers. My 
composition “Spirals” closes the CD, which also 
features works by John Williams and Michael 
Tilson Thomas. Charles Floyd ’80 conducted 
this recording.” {W]: www.scotthiltzik.com 


1985 


Jay Bordage was appointed assistant professor 
of interdisciplinary arts at Chester College of 
New England. He also teaches at the Office for 
the Arts at Harvard University. Jay’s artwork is 
on display at the Wentworth-Coolidge Museum 
in Portsmouth, N.H. He lives with his wife, 
Victoria Lane, and daughter Simone in Roslindale, 
Mass. Daily dog walks bring Jay to the Arnold 
Arboretum, where he frequently bumps into 
Oberlin alumni. 


1986 


Jennifer Brady attended her first Oberlin 
reunion in May at the encouragement of 
classmates and friends Jack Seiber and Adam 
Berkin. Jennifer attended the reunion with 

her husband and two children, ages 7 and 9. 

“We scootered all weekend between Gibson’s and 
the campground (athletic fields north of Phillips 
gym) and loved falling asleep to the croaking 
frogs. Who knew? Hard choice for favorite 
moment: 1) My 7-year-old asking me, ‘Mom, 
what’s gender’ (hard G), as we entered the 
all-gender bathroom in North Hall; 2) Both 
children emerging dizzy from Mudd (after womb 
chair tour) saying, ‘this library is awesome!’ Or 
3) Observing the current generation “text while 
dancing” to the Oberlin Can Consortium [now 
called OSteel] Sunday night! Thanks Oberlin 
and all our Class of 1986 leaders. You throw a 


fun party! The weekend was a reminder of 


that wonderful world of ideas...such an amazing 
way for us to have begun our adult lives.” 

® | Josh Shuman, Aaron Mate (now Amit), 
and Barry Lynn (pictured left to right) met in 
April at the Hebrew University in Jerusalem 

for an informal Class of 1986 in Israel reunion. 
“We realized we were not going to make it back 
for the 25th reunion, so we did it ourselves. Of 
course, it took two months of constant nudging 
and changing dates to make it happen, and our 
committee was only three,” Josh writes. 

Josh runs a boutique PR agency called Shuman 
& Associates Communications. Aaron teaches 
Talmud at Bar Ilan University outside of Tel Aviv. 
Barry is a research scientist in meteorological 
research at Hebrew University and operates 
Weather-It-Is, a meteorology/weather forecast 
business. Aaron moved to Israel after graduating 
from Oberlin. Josh followed him in 1989 and 
Barry in 1998. “We are hoping that the 30th 
reunion in Israel will have more Obies around 
to celebrate.” /E/: joshs@shumanpr.com; 


[E]: Aaron.Amit@biu.ac.il; [EJ]: barry.h.lynn@ 


gmail.com. 


1987 | 


Daniel Furman’s musical RIP! opened to a 
sold-out house at the 2011 Midtown International 
Theatre Festival in July. A winner of the TRU 
Voices New Musicals Series in 2009, the musical 
is a variation of Washington Irving’s classic tale 
of Rip Van Winkle. /{W]: http://danfurman.com 
m | Laura Larson announces the arrival 

of her daughter, Gadisse, after a 17-month-long 
adoption process. Laura was promoted to 
associate professor of photography at the School 
of Art at Ohio University. She recently exhibited 
her multimedia work Electric Girls and the 
Invisible World in one-person exhibitions at 
Lennon, Weinberg Gallery in New York and 

the Wexner Center for the Arts in Columbus, 
Ohio. = | Thompson Hine LLP partner 
Matthew R. Nicely was named among the top 
international trade lawyers for the Asia-Pacific 
region in both the global and Asia-Pacific 
editions of Chambers and Partners’ guide to 
leading business lawyers. Matthew leads the 
firm’s International Trade & Customs group. 


SRR 


© Beth DeSombre, author, environmental 
studies professor, and singer, recently recorded 
At Home in This Town. The CD debuted at 
number 22 on the folk-DJ charts nationally. Her 
recently published book, Fish, was co-authored 


by J. Samuel Barkin. 


1959 | 


Gwendolen “Wendy” Gross’s fourth novel was 
released in July. The Orphan Sister (Galley Books/ 
Simon and Schuster, 2011) is about triplets, two 
identical and one (the narrator) who is not. Wendy 
would love to visit your book group via phone 
or Skype—“there’s tons of Oberlin between the 
pages” of her new book. Caroline Leavitt calls the 
book, “Breathtakingly original. ... I loved, loved, 
loved this novel.” Author Joanna Smith Rakoff 
94 calls it “a delightful confection, filled with 
humor and warmth, that also probes the complex 
nature of identity, the vagaries of romantic and 
filial love.” And New York Times bestseller Marisa 
de los Santos writes, “The Orphan Sister 

is engaging and sentence-perfect, wonderful in 
so many ways.” Gwendolen lives in New Jersey 
with her husband, Josh Rosenberg, their children 
Jacob, 12, and Carina, 9, and a comical Welsh 
corgi named Huckleberry Finn. /F): ggross@ 
optonline.net m | Tenor Kenneth Tarver 
performed the title role in Handel’s Belshazzar 
in Toulouse, France, in May. After his perform- 
ances, Kenneth, who lives in Barcelona, travelled 
to the Mozart Festival in La Coruna to perform 
in a concert version of Sesostri, re d’Egitto by the 
Catalan composer Doménec Terradellas. He 
previously recorded this opera with the resident 
orchestra at the Auditori de Barcelona. 


1990s 


1990 | 
© Dwayne Driskill was featured on Lifetime 
Television’s national morning show The Balancing 
Act to discuss his FeelBetter iPhone app. Dwayne 
lives in Ann Arbor, Mich., with his wife and 
4-year-old daughter. = | © Katrina Mundinger 
writes, “Orkestar Bez Ime, the band I cofounded 
in 2002, won the 2011-12 McKnight Artist 
Fellowship for Performing Musicians, adminis- 
tered by the MacPhail Center for Music. We will 
use the award money to travel to Serbia in 2012 
for music and language study at a Serbian Romany 
(Gypsy) village.” /W/: www.rogaria.com 


1991 | 


© Pianist Isaac ben Ayala returned to the 
Lincoln Center in May to perform a potpourri 
of Duke Ellington excerpts (mostly solo piano), 
with choreographer Susan Stroman, big band 
leader David Berger, and the New York City 
Ballet. m | © Lisa Stillwell received the 2011 
Richard Kneedler Distinguished Service Award 


at Franklin & Marshall College, where she works 
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Kamal Quadir ‘96 


as an information literacy librarian and associate 
librarian in Shadek-Fackenthal Library. She 
was honored for her service to students and 

her commitment to the campus community. 

= | © Julia Barton’s recently designed website 
includes writing she has done for radio, print, 
and the web over the years. “One of the entries is 
a fun podcast on Soviet design with fellow Obie 
Roman Mars ’94, who mentions the ‘Oberlin 
public radio conspiracy’ in the credits. Shhh, 
Roman! You weren't supposed to tell anyone,” 


she writes. {[W] www.juliabarton.com. 


1993 
© Hue L. Huynh and Paul Abrahamse 91 
are the proud parents of Genevieve, who 
started kindergarten this fall. Paul works as a 
biostatistician at the University of Michigan. 
Hue, a foundations research contractor for 
a grant writing company in Ann Arbor, is 
looking for full-time work at the university. 
[E]: hue_lieu_huynh@yahoo.com 
m | Naeem Mohaiemen edited Between Ashes 
and Hope: Chittagong Hill Tracts in the Blind Spot 
of Bangladesh Nationalism, an anthology of 
75 essays on militarization and ethnic conflict in 
southeast Bangladesh, published by Drishtipat and 
the Manusher Jonno Foundation in Bangladesh. 
[|W]: http://drishtipat.org/dpwriters/cht 
ae | © Seth Peterson and Susan Lombardi- 
Verticelli welcomed daughter Stella Love on 
May 14, 2010, in Boston. The family spent the 
past year “Stellabrating” their little round star’s 
arrival. In typical Obie fashion, Stella has already 


Jennifer Choi '97 


attended statehouse protests, union rallies, 
an audition, and made a summer camp stage 
cameo. She keeps her dance card full and her 
parents busy, but laughing. 


1994 | 
Ellen Samuels, assistant professor of gender 
and women’s studies and English at the University 
of Wisconsin, Madison, was awarded the 2011 
Catharine Stimpson Prize for Outstanding 
Feminist Scholarship for her essay, “Examining 
Millie and Christine McKoy: Where Enslavement 
and Enfreakment Meet.” Named in honor of the 
founding editor of Signs: Journal of Women in 
Culture and Society, the Catharine Stimpson 
Prize recognizes “excellence and innovation in 
the work of emerging feminist scholars.” 


1996 | 


Walker Lewis directed Liddy’s Sammiches, 
Potions, and Baths at Arkansas Repertory 
Theatre. This past summer, he assisted Andrei 
Serban’s direction of Otello at the Paris Opera 
and will participate in the Lincoln Center 
Directors Lab. Walker also directed Life is a 
Dream, featuring Colin McGrath. 

m | © Sandra Platt received her veterinary 
medical doctorate at the University of Pennsyl- 
vania in May. She plans to practice small animal 
medicine in the Wilmington, Del., area, with 
an emphasis on meeting the needs of geriatric 
humans and utilizing their animal bonds to 
build community support. “Receipt of an 


MPH from Minnesota is anticipated as soon as 


Ben Zelkowicz ‘98 


Breda Carroll ‘99 


I manage to finish the paperwork surrounding 
my thesis project,” she writes. m | © Telenor, 
the world’s sixth-largest telecommunication 
company, based in Norway, acquired CellBazaar, 
a mobile phone-based marketplace founded in 
Bangladesh by Kamal Quadir. Quadir’s number 
two at CellBazaar was fellow Obie Naeem 
Mohaiemen 793. 


1997 | 
Design historian Emily Evans Eerdmans was 
appointed head of Corfield Morris in New York, 
a fine and decorative arts advisory. A leading 
authority on European furniture, Emily has 
written extensively on design history from the 
17th century to the present. She holds a master’s 
degree in fine and decorative arts from Sotheby’s 
Institute of Art in London and has worked with 
antiques at the galleries of Devenish, Partridge 
Fine Art, and Hyde Park Antiques. She is the 
author of Classic English Design and Antiques, 
Regency Redux, and, most recently, The World 
of Madeleine Castaing, a biography of the 
legendary antique dealer and decorator. 
'B): http://emilyevanseerdmans.blogspot.com 
® | Violinist Jennifer Choi is the newest 
member of ETHEL, an American post-classical 
string quartet. Jennifer released her solo debut 
CD Violectra in 2010. = | © Damin Spritzer 
released her first commercial organ CD, 
The Organ Music of Rene Louis Becker, on the 
Raven Recording label in April, which she 
recorded in Pithiviers, France, in September 


2010. Her work on Becker, an Alsatian-American 


Jad Abumrad 95 co-host (with Robert Krulwich ‘69) and producer of the nationally syndicated 
program Radiolab, has been named a 2011 MacArthur Foundation Fellow. The program awards 
unrestricted fellowships “to talented individuals who have shown extraordinary originality and 
dedication in their creative pursuits and a marked capacity for self-direction.” 


composer, is part of her doctoral studies in 
organ performance at the University of North 
Texas. Damin lives in Dallas with her husband, 
James, and their two children, Soren, 6, and 


Rowan, 4. {W/: www.DaminSpritzer.com 


Ben Zelkowicz and Tali Zelkowicz welcomed 
daughter Gavriel Kinor on December 4, 2010, 
in Los Angeles. Ben is as a freelance animator 
on such shows as Robot Chicken and is working 
on a trilogy of fantasy novels for children to be 
published by Disney/Hyperion starting in 2013. 


999 | 
Charlotte Byrd passed her LCSW-C (Licensed 
Certified Social Worker-Clinical) exam. She's 
taking time off from the workplace and living 
in Tulum, Mexico, for a few months. She's 
working on perfecting her Spanish and yoga. 
w | Breda Carroll and Petersen Harris 97 
were married in 2006 in County Clare, Ireland. 
They live in Los Angeles, where Breda works as 
a physical medicine and rehab resident at UCLA 
and Pete runs the Penguin Development Group. 
They welcomed Scarlett Carroll Harris on 
October 5, 2010. @ | © Amy Gunzenhauser is 
director of social media at Trailer Park Interactive, 


4 division of Trailer Park Entertainment in 


Hollywood, where she leads social media for 
AMC shows The Killing, Breaking Bad, and 
The Walking Dead and the IFC series Whisker 
Wars and Rhett and Link: Commercial Kings, 
among others. “I help create their social 

media footprint!” She was previously manager 
of marketing at FEARnet/Lionsgate. 

= | © Meagan Willits Holman was elected 
with 67 percent of the vote to the Milwaukee 
School Board on April 5. “There are 180 schools 
serving 81,000 children (four of whom are my 
own sons), making it the largest school system 
in Wisconsin,” Meagan writes. “My campaign 
consultant in D.C. was one of my best friends 
from Oberlin, Scott Remley. In January, we 
benefited from the tremendous services of 
Caroline Hui ’14 over winter term. It was truly 
an Oberlin affair!” = | Tiffanie Luckett was 
recently named director of development at the 
Center for Health and Gender Equity (CHANGE) 
in Washington, D.C, where she previously 
worked as director of development at the 
American Society of Hematology. With a 
background in sexual and reproductive health 
advocacy, she is a board member at Helping 
Individual Prostitutes Survive, a nonprofit 
that assists female, male, and transgender 
individuals engaging in sex work to lead healthy 


lives through a harm reduction model. 


CLASS NOTES 


CHANGE THE WORLD 


ollowing May’s Commencement/Reunion festivities, as we welcomed the talented 

Class of 2011 into the Alumni Association, I was struck by the adventurous spirit 

of the graduates. Some were planning to continue their education in varied fields; 

others were about to embark upon music careers; a few were considering stints in the 

Peace Corps and a number wanted to become teachers, entrepreneurs, or get into 

politics. Wherever they end up, I am sure they will take with them the sense of curiosity, 
tolerance, and fearlessness they cultivated at Oberlin. Fittingly, the Class of 2011 banner hanging 
at the Alumni-Senior Celebration Luncheon displayed the phrase “Change the World.” 

These sentiments were echoed in conversations I shared with members of the Class of 1961, 
celebrants of the 50th reunion, and it occurred to me that the Oberlin way encourages us to 
reach beyond ourselves and push toward experiencing new things and lifelong learning. Oberlin- 
ians have historically had a desire to make a positive difference for others, and they believe that 
can bea part of societal transformation. 

This perspective is fostered by the many rich events Oberlin students, staff, and alumni plan 
on campus and off, exciting offerings that expose us to enriching opportunities. These events 
include concerts, performances, art exhibits, summer picnics, happy hours, and gatherings that 
alumni around the globe are hosting for networking and fellowship, and to welcome incoming 
students and their families. This fall alone, Oberlin hosted a joint Alumni Council and Home- 
coming Weekend September 23 to 25, coupled with an evening with NPR’s Ira Glass, host and 
executive producer of This American Life; convocation talks by former Washington, D.C. Mayor 
Adrian Fenty ’92 and author Salman Rushdie; a concert by violinist Itzhak Perlman; and the 
Oberlin Latino Alumni Association reunion. 

It is clear there is much for one to engage in as a member of the Oberlin family. We hope you 
will reflect on your graduation or your experiences as alumni, and pursue the opportunities to 
take part in regional club events and Oberlin activities. We also hope you will commit to part- 
nering with the Class of 2011 as they seek to change the world, by trying to make a difference 
right where you are. 

Should you wish to reach us, the Alumni Office team would be delighted to hear from you at 
alumni@oberlin.edu or 440-775-8692. You may also find out what is happening in your region 
by visiting http://www.new.oberlin.edu/office/alumni. 


DAWN VANDERPOOL ROBINSON 83 


President, Oberlin Alumni Association 


2000 | 


Vanessa Roworth, Aviva Wishnow, and Sabine 
Rogers were producers of a new film called 
Blank City, a documentary of New York City art, 
music, and film from the late 1970s and 1980s. 
Dan Selzer ’97 served as music supervisor of the 
film, which is screening nationwide this fall. 


2001 | 


© Jason Huffman earned his master’s degree 

in composition at Boston Conservatory, where 
he was presented with the 2011 Roger Sessions 
Memorial Composition Award for academic and 
creative excellence. Jason freelances on trumpet in 
the Boston area in addition to his compositional 
activities. He is a cofounding member of the 
Equilibrium Concert Series. /E/: http://jsnfmn.net; 
[W]: http://www.equilibriumconcerts.com 

® | Colleen Matheu Johnson and Kurt Johnson 
99 welcomed daughter Allegra Dorothy Johnson 
on November 16, 2010. Allegra is a happy baby 
who has settled well into her home in Houston, 
where her father is a violinist with the Houston 
Symphony and mother is third flute/piccolo with 
the Houston Ballet Orchestra. @ | After 10 
years teaching music in public schools, Dominic 
Powell led the Travis (Irving, Texas) Middle 
School Orchestra to earn the prized Sweepstakes 
Trophy at the Texas UIL Orchestra Concert and 
Sight-Reading Contest, with unanimous first 
division scores from all six judges. Dominic 
studied strings and conducting with Joanne 
Erwin, Oberlin professor of music education, 
who was invited to Irving with co-author Robert 
McCashin to lead staff development on their 
new method books, New Directions for Strings 
(FJH Publishing). = | @ Kelly Smith and 
Rafael Cohen ’98 were married May 14, 2011, in 
Beacon, N.Y. The couple lives in Brooklyn. Obies 
at their wedding were Gabe Carleton-Barnes, 
Molly Benson, Ria Cooper, Luke Fasano, and 
Phil Rosenbloom; Benji Adams and Rebecca 
Harlan, both ’97; Josh Kaye, Caroline Sorgen 
Kaye, and Ed Lewis, all 98; Dan Roisman ’99; 
Nina Lalli, Sammy Tunis, and Mandoline 
Whittlesey, all 02; and Maggie Keenan-Bolger ’06. 


Colleen Matheu Johnson ‘01 


2002 | 


© Katherine Blauvelt and Corrie Zoll were 
married on March 5, 2011, in Minneapolis, 

with several Obies in attendance, including 
Olivia Ambrogio, Suzanne Fischer, Annie Neary, 
Matt Pierce, and Mary Tasillo; Chandler Yorkhall 
and Kara Yorkhall, both 01; and Rachael Sarto 
and Rachel Wandrei, both ’03. = | © Brendan 
Cooney’s jazz group, the Rhinoceri Trio, released 
its debut album, Libera Me, featuring the music of 
Duke Ellington, Wagner, Ornette Coleman, Bach, 
and Debussy, Brendan also blogs about left political 
economy at www.kapitalism101.wordpress.com 


Virginia “Ginny” Morgan Arey ‘03 


m | © Sarah Green won an Iguana Music Fund 
grant, which she used to make a debut bluegrass/ 
folk record this past summer with guitarist 
Andy Cambria as the duo Heartacre. In April, she 
cofounded Octave Magazine, an online literary 
magazine showcasing music by writers and 
writing by musicians. Obies are warmly invited 
to submit poetry/fiction at http://octavemagazine. 
wordpress.com. A group of Oberlin College 
winter term students created a letterpress edition 
of Sarah’s chapbook, Temporary Housing, this past 
January. The book is available at Mudd Library, 
with proceeds going to the Oberlin letterpress. 
[EJ]: octavemagazine@gmail.com 

m | Andy Hunter has spent the last seven years 
living in Brooklyn, N.Y., and traveling the world 
performing with jazz and salsa artists, including 
the Mingus Big Band, Mingus Dynasty, T.S. Monk, 
Richard Bona, the Spanish Harlem Orchestra, 
and Toshiko Akiyoshi. In 2010, his music took 
him to India, Peru, Colombia, Morocco, Ghana, 


Martinique, Senegal, China, Japan, Canada, and 


more than a dozen states across the United States. 
This year he toured in France, Russia, and Spain. 
Andy has taught jazz trombone and directed 
ensembles at Rutgers University since the fall 

of 2010. This fall he has an album of his own 
coming out. /W/]: http://www.hunterandy.com 


2003 | 


© Kimberly Dunn Adams accepted a position at 
Western Michigan University in Kalamazoo, Mich., 
as director of choral activities and assistant 
professor of music. At WMU, she will direct the 
University Chorale and Collegiate Singers, teach 
choral literature, and lead a graduate program in 
choral conducting. She is “thrilled to begin this new 
adventure.” Kimberly formerly served at Mount 
Holyoke College as director of choral ensembles. 
= | © Virginia “Ginny” Morgan Arey and Jim 
Arey were married on June 4, 2011, at All Saints’ 
Episcopal Church in Frederick, Md. Obies in 
attendance were Kimberly Dunn Adams, Soh-Ra 
Kim ’02, and Maria Balducci ’04. The couple lives 
in Columbia, Md. = | © Christina McNamee 
and Meighan Mahaffey were married on May 14, 
2011. They live in Silver Spring, Md. The couple’s 
honeymoon entailed an eleven-day coastal road 
trip from San Francisco to Seattle. = | Bettina 
Smith and Chris Daly ’02 were married on June 4 
in Sandy Spring, Md. After the ceremony, guests 
enjoyed croquet, cocktails, dinner, and dancing. 
In attendance were: Anala Miller, Andrea Rock, 
Carrie Pierce, Chaney Stewman, David Kaufman, 
Lydia Barnett, and Sarah Colvario, and Glenda 
Goodman and Nick Valvo, both ’04. m | Jane 
Vorburger welcomed baby boy Grant Theodore 
Smith on April 12, 2011. Dane-Joelle Smith and 
Jane live in Jackson Heights, N.Y., with their new 
son. Jane teaches dance at schools in New York 
City, including Marymount Manhattan College, 
American Ballet Theater, and Alvin Ailey. 

= | Lisl Walsh joined the faculty of the Beloit 
College classics department this fall as a tenure- 
track assistant professor. In addition to classics, 
she contributes courses to the women’s and 
gender studies program. A recipient of teaching 
awards in both Latin and Greek, Lisl successfully 
defended her dissertation, “Seneca’s Medea and 
the Tragic Self,” in February at the University of 
Southern California. ™ | Mary Conger’s company, 
Collegocity, has launched a new website, www. 
collegocity.com. The company helps families and 
school groups plan productive campus visits as 
part of the college search process —“think travel 
agent/ guidance counselor hybrid” she says. Conger 
was quoted in a recent US News & World Report 


article about planning college visits. 


Author Melissa Fay Greene ‘75 came to 
campus in November to discuss her widely 
acclaimed book, There Is No Me Without 
You (Bloomsbury, 2006), the story of a 
middle-class Ethiopian widow who opened 
her door to AlDS-orphaned children and 
was then nearly overwhelmed by them. 

To a degree, Greene can relate. As their 
biological children headed off to college 
(all to Oberlin, though one transferred to 
attend college in Israel), she and her 
husband Donald Samuel ‘75 decided to 
adopt children from abroad—"“back-filling” 
as Samuel called it, a description typical 
of the irreverence the couple deploys in 
explaining their unusual family. Over time, 
the family adopted five children, one from 
Bulgaria and four from Ethiopia. Their story 
is told in No Bike Riding in the House 
without a Helmet, her first humorous book 
(see Bookshelf, page 10). 


2004 | 
© Glenda Goodman and Ben Ullery were 
married in June. Ben and Glenda’s close family, 
including Anne Clair Goodman ’00 and Julia 
Bogorad-Kogan ’76, attended the couple’s small 
wedding in Jackson, Wy. Ben has accepted a 
position in the viola section of the Los Angeles 
Philharmonic under music director Gustavo 
Dudamel. Glenda is completing her PhD in 
historical musicology at Harvard University. This 
fall Glenda will be a Barra Foundation Disserta- 
tion fellow at the University of Pennsylvania’s 
McNeil Center for Early American Studies. 

m | © Liz Wagner Pittman and Nat Pittman 705 
welcomed son Ezra Simon Pittman on Decem- 
ber 3, 2010, in Baltimore, Md. “Everybody is 
doing great,” Liz writes. “We had a great time 
bringing Ezra to Oberlin for Commencement/ 
Reunion 2011 and look forward to bringing him 


to Oberlin for many more reunions in the future.” 
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Yolanda Walker and Michael Fry ‘09 


105 | 


Ting-Fong Lee, who also goes by the name of Flora, 
worked with Bonny Jacobson, a resident of Akron, 
Ohio, to produce the children’s book Whale Fables 
(Xlibris Corporation, 2011). Flora, an environmen- 
tal studies major while at Oberlin, painted the 
watercolor illustrations for the book. The book 
follows the adventures of several marine animals 
in a watery world fraught with danger, where 
they learn important lessons about friend-ship, 
trust, and peaceful coexistence with mankind. 


Nina Emlen and Alex Birdsall were married 
July 31, 2011 with many Obies in attendance. 


00 | 


© Meghan Brooks Mazur and Brian Mazur 
welcomed son James Alan on March 7, 2011, in 
Dallas, Texas. His current interests include eating, 
sleeping, and showing off his fun cloth diapers. 

m | © Mary Notari appeared in the world 
premiere of How and Why I Robbed My First Cheese 
Store at LaMama ETC from May 19 to June 5. 


008 | 
Sarabeth Edlund Saito and Makoto Saito 
welcomed daughter Fumie on May 10, 2011, 
in Sendai, Japan. Sarabeth was eight months 
pregnant at the time of the March 11 earthquake 
and tsunami, and is extremely grateful that 
Fumie was born full-term and after all utilities 
were restored. “Thankfully, our area of Sendai 
sustained very little damage and life is nearly 


back to normal,” she writes. 


Mary Notari ‘07 


2009 | 


© Yolanda Walker and Michael Fry were married 
on March 16, 2011, at Asbury United Methodist 
Church in Elyria, Ohio. Obies in attendance 
included Ai Ly, William Fry ’66, Joanne Fry ’69, 
and Alex Tavares ’11, and Malcom Cash ’90, who 
performed the wedding ceremony. The couple lives 
in North Hollywood, Calif., where Mike is director 
of One World One Rope, a nonprofit organization 
he founded, and Yolanda is an associate at Capital 
Group Companies, an investment management 
firm. Pictured (left to right) are Joanne, Oberlin 
professor A.G. Miller, Yolanda, Mike, Oberlin 
professor Brenda Grier-Miller, and William. 


Ify7T 
010 | 


Madeline Schultz is one of 65 fellows selected 
for the inaugural class of the Woodrow Wilson 
Ohio Teaching Fellowship by the Woodrow 
Wilson National Fellowship Foundation. Madeline 
received a stipend to complete a special intensive 
master’s program at John Carroll University. 


O01] | 


Just hours after inking a deal with the Traverse 
City Beach Bums of the independent Frontier 
League in June, Phil Brua accepted a free agent 
contract offer from the Toronto Blue Jays. Phil, 
who is one of the best the pitchers in Oberlin 
College history, reported to the Blue Jays extended 
spring training in Dunedin, Fla., before being 


assigned to one of its minor league affiliates. 


GALAPAGOS: AS CLOSE AS YOUCAN SOUKS AND THE SAHARA: A JOURNEY 


GET TO THE EXTRAORDINARY 


January 6-15, 2012 
Escorted by Associate Professors of Biology 
Keith Tarvin and Mary Garvin 


Six hundred miles off the coast of Ecuador 
and bisected by the equator lies one of 
nature's most enchanting destinations—the 
Galapagos Islands. Journey with us on an 
eco-adventure to explore this archipelago 
and discover wildlife unlike any other on 
earth! We will have the unique opportunity 
for extraordinarily close encounters with 
sea lions, penguins, tortoises, fur seals, 

and many kinds of seabirds. We will travel 
aboard Lindblad Expeditions’ intimate 
80-guest Polaris, an extremely comfortable 
expedition ship noted for excellent personal 
service. Accompanied by a dedicated 

staff of naturalists, as well as two Oberlin 


faculty members, we will enjoy scholarly 


presentations on the flora and fauna of 

the region. Join us for this remarkable 
Opportunity to travel with fellow alumni and 
mingle with the same friendly and frolicsome 
creatures that inspired Darwin over 150 years 


ago! Brochure available. 


THROUGH LEGENDARY MOROCCO 


March 22—April 1, 2012 
Escorted by Associate Professor of Politics 
Eve Sandberg 


A land of striking beauty, Morocco offers 
verdant farmlands bordering the rugged 
Atlantic coast, ancient cedar forests of the 
central Atlas Mountains, and the golden 
expanses of the fabled Sahara Desert. Perhaps 
no country elicits the same fascination as the 
beauty of this North African land with its 
lush gardens, elegant minarets, mysterious 
mosques, grand palaces, and exotic souks. 
Designed exclusively for the Oberlin Alumni 
Association, this program visits Morocco’s 
imperial cities of Rabat, Fez, Marrakech, and 
Casablanca, exploring fascinating medinas 
and kasbahs, palaces and museums, lush 
gardens, and rocky terrains. Highlights include 
insightful discussions and briefings with 
Moroccan experts in Rabat and Casablanca, 
exclusive visits with artisans, dinner with a 
Moroccan family in their private home, and 

a unique desert camping excursion. Expert 
local guides will impart their knowledge of 
Morocco’s art, politics, food, rich culture, and 


vibrant history. Brochure available. 


OBIEADVENTURE! UTAH GREEN 
RIVER CANOEING ADVENTURE 


August 14-19, 2012 


Escorted by Associate Professor of English 
T. Scott McMillin, author of The Meaning of Rivers 


Join fellow Obies for a “low-cost, high-value” 
getaway in Moab, Utah, as we canoe the 
Green River! Paddling a 60-mile section 
from Crystal Geyser south of Green River, 
Utah, as it winds towards Mineral Bottom, 
just north of Canyonlands National Park, is a 
trip of a lifetime. Between the town of Green 
River and Canyonlands National Park is 
part of the longest stretch of quiet wilderness 
water in the lower 48 states. The twisting, 
looping river winds its way between colorful 
sandstone walls, hundreds of feet high. Vast 
canyon systems and water channels branch 
in all directions, inviting hiking, exploring, 
and excellent camping. This trip is family 


friendly! More information available. 


RAITT A TN OT GNESI ee IL SI, BEE RII SS a SRN a 0 a 8 ELS SAIS ERR 
SAVE THE DATE! Religions and Cultures of India: October 2012 


For more information visit http://new.oberlin.edu/office/alumni/travel-tours/. If you would like to receive electronic news and brochures about our 
programs, please call 440-775-8692 or email Deb.Stanfield@oberlin.edu. Please consider traveling with fellow Obies! Oberlin parents welcome! 


LOSSES 


1928 | 


MALCOLM BretT SEARS earned a degree in 
music at the conservatory and did post-graduate 
work at Oberlin. He studied for a year in Paris and 
taught at the former Milwaukee State Teachers 
College, now the University of Wisconsin-Milwaukee. 
He and his late wife, Elsbeth, later established 
their own studios. Mr. Sears performed at 
concerts in the ’30s and ’40s, then devoted the 
rest of his career to teaching. He and Elsbeth 
originated the Piano Talenteens competition, 
which was held for 16 years. Mr. Sears died June 
16, 2011, at age 105 in Milwaukee. 


1931 | 
Louise Mast SPECHT earned a master’s 
degree in biology at Johns Hopkins University, 
where she met her husband, Heinz. They settled 
in Kensington, Md., where she raised four children 
and was active in the Eistophos Science Club 
and other community organizations. As a child, 
Mrs. Specht was a long-time summer student at 
the Children’s School of Science in Woods Hole, 
Mass., and later became active in its administration. 
She and Heinz, who worked for the National 
Institutes of Health, lived in Tokyo and Paris for 
five years, where she immersed herself in the 
native cultures, studying French and conversational 
Japanese, Ikebana (Japanese flower-arranging), 
and doll-making. She died April 22, 2010, leaving 
her children, including Philip Specht ’62, eight 
grandchildren, and four great-grandchildren. 


1933 
MARGARET “PEG” MANN FUNKHOUSER 
graduated from the conservatory and taught 
piano, organ, and singing in Oberlin and Dayton, 
Ohio, and in Hanover, N.H. She sang in the choir 
at the Church of Christ at Dartmouth College for 
30 years and recently received a citation for her 
75-year membership in the Philanthropic 
Educational Organization. She died July 20, 2011, 
in Providence, R.I., leaving three daughters, four 
grandchildren, and four great-grandchildren. Her 
husband, Robert, preceded her in death. 


1934 | 
CHARLOTTE MACARTNEY TUCKER earned a 
master’s degree at Prince School of Retailing at 
Simmons College in Boston. She worked for 
Frederick & Nelson Department Store in Seattle 
before marrying her husband, William, and 
relocating to Bellevue, Wash., where they raised 
three children. She died May 30, 2011, leaving her 
children, eight grandchildren, and 14 great- 
grandchildren. 


1935 | 
Dr. CATHERINE STREET CHILMAN was 
the first woman to earn a PhD in psychology — 
in 1958—at Syracuse University. She married 
William, her classmate at the University of Chicago 
School of Social Service Administration, where 
she earned her master’s degree. Dr. Chilman held 
positions with the Children’s Bureau at the U.S. 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare; 
as dean of faculty and professor of psychology at 
Hood College; as senior research associate and 
curriculum coordinator at the Schools of Social 
Work and Public Health at the University of 
Michigan; and as professor of research at the 
School of Social Welfare at the University of 
Milwaukee. She wrote publications for the 
Children’s Bureau, including Your Child from 
6 to 12 and Moving into Adolescence, and was 
co-editor of the five-volume series Families in 
Trouble. Dr. Chilman died January 27, 2011, in 
Maryland, leaving three daughters, including 
Margaret Chilman Carpenter ’62 and Catherine 
Chilman Brown ’68; six grandchildren; and one 
great-grandchild. 


1937 | 
ELIZABETH MASSLICH WYLD attended 
Oberlin from 1932 to 1937 and received medical 
technologist training at Mt. Sinai Hospital in 
Chicago. She worked at Evanston and St. Francis 
Hospitals in Illinois and enjoyed traveling, 
gardening, quilting, needlework, writing, genealogy, 
photography, and cats. She was also a member of 
Mensa. Mrs. Wyld died June 24, 2011, in Charleston, 
W.V., leaving a daughter, four grandchildren, and 
seven great-grandchildren. She was preceded in 
death by her husband of 60 years, Merle. 


1939 | 
Ross W. SANDERSON Jr. earned his MBA in 
public administration at the University of 
Pennsylvania. A lifelong pacifist, he served in the 
Civilian Public Service with the National Forest 
Service and as an aide in psychiatric institutions 
in Washington and New Hampshire. He worked 
in the housing authority in Reading, Pa.; with a 
citizens’ mental health institution; and in housing 
and community development with the Baltimore 
city government for 27 years. He also served on 
the boards of several Quaker organizations and 
cofounded a Quaker camp in the Catoctin 
Mountains of Maryland, and was active in the 
civil rights and peace movements. An avid walker, 
he walked 14 miles every week until a few 
months before his death on January 26, 2011. He 
is survived by son Bill Sanderson ’70, daughter 


Susan Sanderson Pintus ’77, sister Jean Boardman 
’41, and two grandchildren. His wife of 67 years, 
Holly, survived him by four months. 


1940 | 
Dr. GORDON FOSTER served as a conscientious 
objector during WWII and was assigned to various 
civilian public service camps in North Carolina, 
Tennessee, Maryland, and Virginia. He married 
Kathleen McCullough °39 and for 10 years 
managed his family farm and worked as a school 
administrator in Ohio. He spent his career working 
on school desegregation issues, earning a PhD 
in educational administration at Ohio State 
University and becoming a professor and director 
of the Southeastern Desegregation Assistance 
Center at the University of Miami. Later, he served 
as an expert witness for school desegregation 
cases in federal and state courts across the United 
States. For three decades, he consulted on desegrega- 
tion issues for schools in the southeastern U.S. as 
director of the Southern Education Foundation 
and as a board member of the BiRacial-TriEthnic 
Committee of Dade County (Fla.) Schools. 
Dr. Foster died June 7, 2011, in Cutler Bay, Fla., 
leaving his wife, Barbara Jo, three daughters, 
seven grandchildren, and six great-grandchildren. 
His first wife, Katherine, died in 1974. 


SUZANNE PUHAN Powls was a committed 
worker in educational and women’s clubs. 

She served on PTA councils and devoted time 

to education, serving as a teacher in Abington 
Schools in Abington, Pa., for approximately 

10 years. She was active in the Junior League 

of Women Voters and Presbyterian Church, a 
40-year member of the American Association of 
University Women and a volunteer for a wide 
variety of organizations, including Disabled 
American Veterans, the Heart Association, the 
Cancer Association, and the Muscular Dystrophy 
Association, for which she received a special 
award from comedian Jerry Lewis. She loved to 
play social bridge and bake for her family and 
guests. Ms. Powis died Saturday, May 21, 2011, 
in Boothbay Harbor, Maine. She is survived by 
her husband of 65 years and family all across 
the United States. 


1942 
Davip WALDRON HItpner served in the Navy 
as commander of a patrol torpedo boat after 
graduating from Oberlin with a degree in botany. 
He earned a master’s degree in physical education 
and taught in a Centralia, Wash., high school for 
several years. He then switched careers, working 
as an engineer for several companies before 


transferring to Western Electric in Kansas 

City, where he worked on machine design and 
automation. An avid traveler, Mr. Hildner 
enjoyed taking his wife and children on camping 
and ski outings, and to the family cottage in the 


northern Michigan woods of Omena for summer 


yacation. In retirement, he served as a ski 
instructor to school children at Snow Creek in 
Weston, Miss., until the age of 86. He also had a 
great love of music, particularly folk and jazz. 
Mr. Hildner died March 30, 2011, at his home 
in Kansas City, Mo., leaving his wife, Barbara 
Hildner °47; two sons, including David ’73; 

a daughter; and three grandchildren. 


| 
MARGARET “PEG” UNDERWOOD SCHWERIN 
graduated from the conservatory and taught 
at Cazenovia Junior College before moving to 
Bedford, Mass., where she lived for 60 years. 
She taught piano and served as musical director 
for productions performed by the Bedford 
Community Chorus and Bedford Players. 
She was also choir director at a Unitarian 
Universalist church, where she helped develop 
lay-led worship services. Mrs. Schwerin was an 
accountant for the Huenfeld Company and 
Lexington Radiology Group and was the first 
president of the Bedford Chapter of the League 
of Women Voters. She died June 19, 2011, in 
Gilsum, N.H., leaving six children, nine 
grandchildren, including Emily Becker-Whyte 
02, and one great-granddaughter. Her husband 
of 62 years, Charlie ’43, died in 2007. 


Dr. FREDERICK STEINER, a composer for TV 
and film music, was the creator of the famous 
Perry Mason theme song and one of the 
composers of the Oscar-nominated score for 
The Color Purple. Working in Hollywood in the 
1950s and ’60s, Dr. Steiner also composed music 
for Gunsmoke, Twilight Zone, Star Trek, Rawhide, 
Hogan’s Heroes, and other series. He started 
playing the piano at age 6 and the cello at age 

13, later studying with composer Normand 
Lockwood at Oberlin. After composing, 
arranging, and conducting music in New York 
for radio shows in the 1940s, including the ABC 
radio series This is Your FBI, Dr. Steiner moved 
to Hollywood, where he was assigned to several 
CBS-TV series. He earned his PhD in musicol- 
ogy at the University of Southern California, 
where he later taught composition. Dr. Steiner 


died June 23, 2011, in the Mexican state of Jalisco. 


His wife of 64 years, Shirley, and two daughters, 
two grandchildren, two great-grandchildren, 
and a sister survive him. 


oard Vice Chair Robert J. Frascino ‘74 died suddenly on September 17, 2011, 
from bacterial sepsis. He was 59 years old. A physician, concert pianist, tireless 
advocate for the HIV/AIDS community, educator, and philanthropist, Bob Frascino 
personified Oberlin's academic and musical excellence, and lived its values and 
ideals. He joined the board in 2004, was elected by alumni to a second term in 
2007, and became vice chair in 2009. “As a trustee, and more recently as vice chair 
of the board, with his radiant smile and joyful exuberance, Bob’s love of Oberlin, 
his keen understanding of both the college and conservatory today, and optimism 
about the opportunities of tomorrow made him the guiding spirit of our board,” said Robert Lemle, 
former board chair. “Oberlin today is a better place—and a happier place— because of Bob Frascino. 
We will miss him." 

Dr. Frascino fought HIV professionally for 30 years and personally for 20 years. He was one of 
the first physicians to treat HIV-infected patients in the early 80s and founded two medical clinics 
devoted to the comprehensive and compassionate care of HIV-positive people. He also published 
articles on evolving new treatments and quality of life issues for people living with the virus. 

Dr. Frascino crossed the line from physician to patient when an occupational exposure resulted in 
his testing HIV positive. In early 1996, when his health began to fail, he gave up his medical practice 
and turned his efforts to HIV education and to fundraising. In his words, "I could now speak with the 
knowledge and authority of a physician, but with the eyes and heart and soul of a patient." Dr. Frascino 
and his husband, Steven Natterstad, also a physician and concert pianist, founded the Concerted 
Effort HIV/AIDS benefit concert series through which they performed classical and popular piano 
concerts throughout California and raised over $1.5 million for crucial HIV/AIDS services worldwide. 
Since May 2000 Dr. Frascino served as an expert for two Internet-based HIV educational forums at 
The Body, an HIV/AIDS information resource website (www.thebody.com). He posted answers to 
nearly 30,000 questions over the past 11 years. 

Dr. Frascino earned a medical degree at the University of Cincinnati College of Medicine, 
served his internship and residency in pediatrics at Children’s Hospital Oakland, and completed his 
postdoctoral clinical immunology/allergy fellowship at the University of California, San Francisco. 

A Fellow of the American Academy of Allergy, Asthma, and Immunology, and the American 
Academy of Pediatrics, Dr. Frascino also served as Associate Clinical Professor of Medicine, Division 
of Immunology, Rheumatology, and Allergy, at Stanford University Medical Center for 18 years. 

in addition to his husband, Steven Natterstad, MD, and sister, Linda Godfrey, Dr. Frascino is 
survived by his parents, Jennie and Angelo Frascino of Saratoga, California. 


To read the blog post written about Dr. Frascino by his husband, Dr. Steven Natterstad, 
please visit: www.thebody.com/content/64478/the-ultimate-unscheduled-event.htm! 


LOSSES 


Mirsuxo Matsuno “Mirst” YANAGAWA 
received a master’s degree at Columbia University, 
and worked as a state department of education 
school principal. She died in Honolulu, Hawaii, 
on June 14, 2011. Survivors include a son, a 
daughter, a grandchild, two great-grandchildren, 
and a brother. 


1944 | 
MARYELLEN “PoLty” Hoot LAWRENCE 
married classmate Lewis Lawrence °42 in 1943, 
just before he was shipped off to Pearl Harbor. 
She lived in southern California from 1949 until 
her death on July 10, 2011. She leaves three 
children, five grandchildren, and two brothers. 
Lewis died in 1998. 


1945 | 
SontA Moyer URANSKyY married Oberlin 
classmate Norman Uransky, who went AWOL 
from his naval training at Harvard in 1945— 
while his buddies covered for him—to return to 
Oberlin for the wedding before shipping out on a 
naval destroyer. After the war, Sonia and Norman 
worked for the CIA in Washington, Germany, 
Taiwan, and Florida, to where they were rushed 
during the Cuban missile crisis. The couple 
retired to the Gulf Coast of Florida, enjoying 
traveling, golf, water sports, tropical gardening, 
and friends. Mrs. Uransky died January 20, 2011, 
leaving a daughter, Gayna Uransky 68. 


1946 | 
Mary GREEN BECKMAN earned a master’s 
degree in music at the Cleveland Institute of Music 
and served as professor of harp and music at the 
University of Northern Iowa for many years. She 
actively contributed to her church and community, 
working as a hospice volunteer and teaching 
adult literacy. She received several awards from 
the governor of Iowa for her contributions. 
Mrs. Beckman died December 27, 2010, in Cedar 
Falls, Iowa, leaving seven nieces and nephews and 
six great-nieces and great-nephews. Her husband, 
Malcolm Beckman, preceded her in death. 


Peccy S. Fritts (nee: Marguerite Joanne 
Spoehr) married Oberlin classmate Bob Fritts 
and taught junior high physical education and 
coached National Women’s Synchronized 
Swimming. She loved outdoor water sports and 
was involved in canoe camp counseling and 
enjoyed teaching her children and their friends 
advanced swimming and life-saving techniques. 
She also enjoyed classical music, gourmet cooking, 
gardening, Bridge, and the challenge of a Friday 
Study Club presentation. Mrs. Fritts died May 24, 


oes 


2011, leaving three children and two grandchil- 
dren. Her husband preceded her in death. 


1947 | 
HELEN MICHAELS CATALDO, originally from 
Lorain County, Ohio, lived in New Jersey for 
more than 50 years, retiring as a welfare super- 
visor. She died March 7, 2011, in Homewood, 
Ala., leaving a son and three grandsons. Her 
husband preceded her in death. 


GENEVIEVE “JANE” MACHATA KAEHLER had 
a longtime, successful teaching career in four states, 
earning postgraduate credits at five universities. 
During WWIL, she held positions in war factories. 
In 1948, she married Harry Kaehler, with whom 
she enjoyed flights to Hawaii, cruises to Alaska, 
and attending horse races. She died March 13, 
2011, in Binghamton, N.Y., leaving her husband, 
a daughter, a son, and a grandchild. 


WILLIAM Ear White interrupted his 

studies at Oberlin to serve with the U.S. Marine 
Corps during WWII as a staff sergeant and 
torpedo specialist. After receiving his BA in physics 
and math, he worked at Oak Ridge National 
Laboratory, specializing in nuclear shielding. He 
later earned bachelor’s degrees at Georgia Tech in 
engineering and architecture, before opening his 
own architectural firm in Knoxville, Tenn. An 
active member of his community, Mr. White 
served as president of the Knoxville chapter of 
the American Institute of Architects, president 
of the Construction Specifications Institute, 
president of the Downtown Optimist Club, state 
governor of Optimist International, and 
chairman of the board of the downtown YMCA. 
He died on May 3, 2011, leaving his wife of 60 
years, Ruth Little White ’47, three children, five 
grandchildren, and one great-grandchild. 


1950 | 


ALEXANDER SETH JOHNSTON earned his master’s 
degree in agriculture at Ohio State University, 
becoming both an accredited farm manager and 
rural appraiser. He was a member of the Monroe 
(Ohio) Village Council, served as mayor from 1974 
to 1986, and as manager of the City of Monroe 
from 1987 to 1998. He was past president of the 
Ohio Society of Farm Managers and Rural 
Appraisers, served on the Butler County Planning 
Commission, and was active in the American Red 
Cross, Monroe Lions Club, and YMCA. Mr. 
Johnston died April 24, 2011, in Monroe, leaving 
two sons, a daughter, 15 grandchildren, including 
Sarah Arriaga ’07, three great-grandchildren, and 
a sister. His wife, Joyce Johnson Johnston 49 
preceded him in death. 


1951 | 


FRED “Fritz” VoLBAcu died April 10, 2011. 


1952 
EVELYN PENN CHAMBERLAIN taught in public 
and private schools for 34 years before retiring to 
New Bern, N.C. She died May 12, 2011, leaving 
her husband of 56 years, Bob Chamberlain ’51, 
and two sons. 


WARNER JEPSON was a composer, pianist, 
photographer, artist, and a figure in San 
Francisco’s avant-garde music scene in the 1960s 
and 70s. His experimental works have been 
featured in exhibits at the Sonoma Museum of 
Art and the Los Angeles Getty Museum. He 
composed music for the San Francisco Ballet and 
the American Conservatory Theater, wrote songs 
for the San Francisco Gay Men’s Chorus, and 
created environments of sound, light and 
movement for a wide variety of cultural events. 
He died July 5, 2011, in Sonoma, Calif. 


1954 | 
BARBARA ANN FARMER ANDERSON married 
classmate Dick Anderson and taught grade-school 
students in Brighton and Gowanda, N.Y., before 
and during her husband’s naval time overseas. 
They later lived in Washington, D.C., and Florida 
before settling in Bay Village, Ohio, where Mrs. 
Anderson taught preschool from 1980 to 2000, 
raised her family, played piano, and performed 
in her church bell choir. She died May 28, 2011, 
leaving her husband, three children, and four 
grandchildren, including Megan O’Brien 713. 


1955 | 
Dr. BRADBURY SEASHOLES, who held a PhD 
from the University of North Carolina, enjoyed 
a longtime teaching career, first at MIT and then 
at Tufts University, where he spent more than 30 
years before retiring in 1996. He began there as 
director of political studies at the Lincoln Filene 
Center for Citizenship and Public Affairs (now 
Tisch Center) and later joined the political science 
department. With specialties in city politics, 
elections, quantitative research methods, racial 
politics, and political socialization, he enjoyed 
devising out-of-classroom experiences for his 
students, including up-close contact with presiden- 
tial candidates campaigning in New Hampshire. 
His and his wife’s frequent overseas trips often 
involved homestays through US Servas; they also 
hosted more than 200 foreign students at their 
home in Newton Center, Mass. With a keen 
interest in classical music, Dr. Seasholes sang 
tenor in several community and church choral 


groups. He died June 29, 2011, leaving his wife, 
Frances Cressey Seasholes ’55, two daughters, 
Laura Seasholes ’82 and Cathy Seasholes ’84, 
two sons, two grandchildren, and two sisters. 


1960 | 


Britt CieGG died peacefully on June 3, 2011, 
in the care of Hospice and in the presence of 
his family. He leaves two daughters, Karen Mills 
85 and Ellen Clegg ’94, and a son. His wife, 
Christine Clegg 60, preceded him in death. 


Dr. B. EpwarD TuRVEY, board certified in 
internal medicine and cardiology, practiced at the 
Boulder (Colo.) Medical Center for 32 years, serving 
as chief of medicine and chief of the medical 
staff, retiring in 2003. A fellow of the American 
College of Cardiology and the American Heart 
Association, he also taught at the University of 
Colorado, both on the Boulder campus and at 
the medical school in Denver. Dr. Turvey enjoyed 
music, fly-fishing, traveling, model railroading, 
and spending time in the mountains. He died 

of Parkinson’s disease on December 27, 2010, 

in Boulder, leaving his wife, Trudy; a son; two 
daughters; two grandsons; and three siblings. 


1961 | 


Dr. Jon L. WILLIAMS, a longtime academic, 
earned a PhD at the University of Michigan in 
1968 and joined the psychology faculty at Kenyon 
College, where he was a leading researcher into 
the biophysical effects of stress and a founder of 
the college’s neuroscience program. He was the 
first incumbent of the Samuel B. Cummings Jr. 
Chair in psychology, served as department chair, 
was associate editor of The Psychological Record, 
and coordinated Kenyon’s off-campus activities 
program in psychology, which channeled 
students into volunteer opportunities with local 
social services. He remained at Kenyon until 
2004, retiring with emeritus status. Active in 

his community, Dr. Williams served on a local 
board of education and consulted for public 
school districts and community organizations. 
He enjoyed animals, tennis, art museums, and 
his family life. Dr. Williams died May 11, 2011, 
in Gambier, Ohio, leaving five children and 

11 grandchildren. His wife, Laurel Suman, 

and a child preceded him in death. 


1965 | 
RANDY ToLLersen worked at the University 
of Utrecht, Netherlands, teaching music history. 
A self-taught computer programmer, he 
developed programs to aid music students and 
spent the last 15 years of his career teaching 


humanities students how to work with comput- 
ers. In 1988, he and his wife, Alja, moved to the 
United Kingdom, where Alja served as a vicar at 
various parishes. The couple returned to the 
Netherlands in 2008, where Mr. Tollefsen died on 
February 7, 2011. He leaves his wife of 35 years, 

a son, and a daughter. 


1966 | 


MITCHELL STEVEN COHEN spent most of his 
life in Gloucester, Mass., working as a therapist in 
private practice for more than 25 years and as a 
leader in the local Jewish community. After 
Oberlin, he earned master’s degrees in political 
science and drama at UC Berkeley, where he 
wrote and acted in the political theater group 
The Moving Men, an experience that reflected 
and enhanced his sensitivities for his later career. 
While in Berkeley, he met and married Kate 
Seidman and moved back to Gloucester. After a 
few years of cabinet-making, Mr. Cohen became 
a family therapist, graduating from the Boston 
University School of Social Work in 1983 and 
counseling thousands of families and individuals 
throughout the North Shore. He died October 14, 
2010, after a brief illness, leaving Kate and their 
three children. 


1972 


SuSAN T. MILLER, a career-long teacher, 
taught flute and Dalcroze Eurhythmics to young 
children in Vermont, with a parallel career as an 
expedition leader for Outward Bound in Maine. 
Initiated into the Sufi order in 1985, Susan 
(Zahira) taught Sufi dancing and meditation 
through sacred sound. In 1997, she met her 
husband, Jeffrey, and settled in rural New York, 
where she resumed her teaching career. She 

died May 15, 2011, in South New Berlin, N.Y., 


leaving her husband, her father, and four siblings. 


1974 | 
PHitie GREEN was a gifted pianist who 
performed for Queen Elizabeth and Prince 
Philip and presidents Ronald Reagan and 
George Bush. He held a master’s degree in 
piano performance from the Juilliard School 
and performed extensively in solo recitals and 
with various symphony orchestras, his repertoire 
including many of his own arrangements of 
classical and popular music. Mr. Green also 
had a successful career as a piano teacher and 
as a “house pianist” at prestigious hotels, 
including the St. Francis Hotel in San Francisco 
and the Greenbriar Resort in West Virginia. 
He died June 9, 2011, in Chicago. 


1976 | 
CHARLES Morris, known as “Charlie Mo” 
to his Oberlin basketball teammates, obtained 
certifications in labor relations and quality 
engineering management while employed at U.S. 
Steel in Cleveland. He was a front-line produc- 
tion and operations manager with more than 
30 years of supervisory experience. A lifelong 
Cleveland resident, he enjoyed the arts, golf, tennis, 
basketball, racquetball, and fishing. Mr. Morris 
died May 20, 2011, leaving his wife, Sewilla Morris, 
five children, including Demetrius Morris ’93, 
10 grandchildren, and a great-grandchild. 


1978 | 
JANE STANTON MEEKER earned a master’s 
degree in Waldorf Early Childhood Education 
at Sunbridge College and worked in a Waldorf 
kindergarten for many years. After Oberlin, 
Ms. Meeker worked with special needs adults in 
a Camphill Community in Scotland, where she 
met her future husband. She worked in several 
jobs caring for and teaching developmentally 
disabled adults before she became a stay-at-home 
parent to her two pre-school children. Her 
passions included gardening, alternative medicine, 
homeopathy, camping, and the natural world. 
Ms. Meeker was diagnosed with brain cancer on 
Mother’s Day 2009 and died peacefully at her 
home in Phoenixville, Penn., June 16, 2011. She 
is survived by her husband and two children. 


1979 


Dr. CLtyDE ADRIAN Woops, a scholar, teacher, 
and community activist, held a master’s degree in 
urban planning from UCLA, where he discovered 
the importance of African American popular 
culture, particularly music, and its relationship to 
cities and regions. He explored this subject in his 
celebrated publication, Development Arrested: 
Race, Power and the Blues in the Mississippi Delta 
(Verso, 1998). In 2005, he began teaching at UC 
Santa Barbara while also serving as acting director 
of the Center for Black Studies Research. He was 
the author of three additional books, including 
In the Wake of Hurricane Katrina: New Paradigms 
and Social Visions (Johns Hopkins University Press, 
2010), and had been working on Black California 
and a new edition of Development Arrested prior 
to his death. Dr. Woods died July 6, 2011, in Santa 
Barbara, leaving his son, Malik Woods ’07. 


yRRECTION: The obituary for Barbara Brewer °65 
was inadvertently placed with the class of 1967, 


and she was referred to as Dr., but passed away 


before finishing her PhD. 


“YOU KNOW HOW THEY 
SAY THE ‘PEN IS MIGHTIER 
THAN THE SWORD’? 


DO NOT MESS WITH 
NOVELISTS.” 


author Salman Rushdie in his convocation talk 


IH EIA In - “MUSIC TAUGHT ME THE 
~-UILUTe C IMPORTANCE OF STRIKING A BALANCE 
ae ae 5 BETWEEN BEING A SOLOIST AND 


baa Sed elalalrese BEING PART OF AN ENSEMBLE.” 
/ / 

Haak Son 2 Pees Capt a: ey k Jacqueline A. Berrien ’83, 

ee Z abel ei selec ~ E = eee chair of the U.S. Equal Employment Opportunity Commission 


Radio host Ira Glass, describing the youth-dominated scene aboard the USS John C. Stennis deployed in the Arabian Sea 
at the beginning of the war in Afghanistan, in his convocation talk 


1 You r parent may seem like “ANDY BERNARD IS IN A LOT OF WAYS AN OPPORTUNITY FOR ME TO 
se Aeon ae eacririic EXERCISE SOME OF MY OWN DEMONS OF INSECURITY AND SOCIAL 
ieee 7‘ | AWKWARDNESS. SO HE IS A HEIGHTENED VERSION OF THOSE ASPECTS 
YOUT Magical conege years, Dut THAT | THINK | HAVE AND THAT MOST OF US HAVE TO SOME EXTENT.” 
| 17 f ' } mav \ ¢ | ) Ed Helms ’96, about his character on the television show The Office 


SOURCES: BOAL: NEW YORK TIMES; BERRIEN: WASHINGTON POST’S ON LEADERSH P BLOG; HELMS: VANCOUVER SUN 


In 1958, Harvey Culbert and Louise 
Luckenbill were classmates and friends 
at Oberlin College. Years passed, time 
for building careers and raising families 
in different locations. Nearly 50 years 


later, Harvey and Louise were reunited 


at an Oberlin College class reunion. Their 
friendship grew into romance. They were 
married in 2009 and now together enjoy 


all that Oberlin and Kendal have to offer. 
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Harvey Culbert and Louise Luckenbill enjoy a winter 
stroll on Kendal’s Buttonbush Bridge. 


= Together, transforming the experience of aging. 
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THE CHAIRS ARE BACK 


The ‘ball’ or “moon” chairs 

(also mistakenly called "womb" chairs) 
In Mudd Library have become iconic 
features of the campus since they 
were Installed in the 1970s. They turn 
up in Fun Home, the graphic memoir 
by Alison Bechdel ‘81, the novel 

The Orphan Sister by Gwendolyn 
Gross 89, and, of course, previous 
issues of the Oberlin Alumni Magazine 
The Oberlin chairs spent the summer 
In Michigan, where they were 
completely refurbished. 


Chair photos, front and back, by Tanya Rosen-Jones ‘97 


